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New and Progressive. Ph ° l 

C A L K I N S : S A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, ““ A New Schoo! of Physiology,” has been published by Porter 

READING 


The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understanding and 
appreciation of pupils in Common SOHOOLS, HIGH SOHOOLS, and ACADEMIES; the object being to teach 
Physiology in a way that will render the subject attractive and interesting. 

Copies sent for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


Philosophy. 


A New Work based on the Experimental Plan. 


The purpose of these Reading Cards, through the accompanying book of in- 
structions. is to furnish both teachers and pupils with a practical means for rapid 
and successful progress from the first lessons in reading They supplement the 
blackboard introduction, lead the pupils to habits of individual attention to the 
lessons, prepare them to hold and use books properly, present an orderly method 
of procedure in the various steps of learning to read, and secure the attainment 
of a manner of reading that is both natural and instructive. They prepare the 
pupils for an early and intelligent use of reading books, and thus economize the 
time of both children and teacher. 

The book of directions gives full instructions for using the Cards in ways 


that will lead to excellent results in reading, skill in spelling, and distinctness By THOMAS V. BAKER, Ph.D., 
of enunciation through a practical knowledge of phonics. Of Millersville Normal School, p alas 

PRICES FOR INTRODUCTION. A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries in this 

From Blackboard to Books, s * e a 54 ets. field of science. The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, concise, and logical manner. By 


Reading Cards, First and Second Sets, per set, 18 ets. means of a large number of experiments given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate 
the subject, and is made familiar with the Experimental Plan. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, Copies for examination sent on receipt of $1.00. Liberal rates for introduction. 
7653 and 755 Broadway, New York. PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


HARRISON HUME, N.E. Agent, PHILADELPHIA: NEW YORK: CHICAGO, ILL: 
35 Bromfield Street, Boston. 900 Chestaut St. 14 & 16 Astor Place. 109 Wabash Ave. 
For High Schools and Academies. For Colleges, Universities, and Technical Schools. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA | Revised). WELL’S UNIVERSAL ALGEBRA. 


Now used in upwards of SOOO Schools. 


GILBERT'S GRADED TEST SPELLER. 
PARKER'S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. WELLS PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 


A complete book for these schools. 


LP Special Circular, giving a large list of the leading LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


Educational Institutions that have adopted these popular Tezt- 
Books, and containing seaiebiaaes of eminent educators, sent 87 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
‘ 16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Professors SIGMON M. STEARN and MENCO STERN will personally teach the German Classes of the Saratoga 
Summer School, and will lecture in German; and their best French Professors will give the instruction in French, and will 
lecture in French. German and French tables and reunions for students, and special instruction in the method of teaching lan- 
guages to teachers. Address (early), STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF N.Y. CITY, 27 East 44th St., New York. 


SOME BIOGRAPHIES. 


MOTLEW’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. THE EARLY LIFE OF JONATHAN wy ed 
hap bal ‘ fac-similes. Bio- Life aod Death of John barneveld, Advocate of Holland. Witha 
by PaUL BaRRON WaTSON. Lilustrated, 8vo,cloth. (Jn Press.) 1667 52.50. portrait and fac-s View of the Primary Cauces and Movements of the “ Thirty. Years’ 
GENERAL BEAUREGARD’S MILITARY opeRa.|, oun War.” By J. L. MoTixy, LL D., D.C.L. Lilustrated. Cheap edi- 
in the War between the States, 1861 to 1865; including a brief tion (sold only in sets), 2 vols. #vo, cloth, uncut edges, gilt tops, paper 
ersonal Sketch and a Narrative of his Services in the War wi “ ’ = any » $4. 
Mexico, 1846-8. By ALFaeD RomAN, formerly Colonel of the 18th VICTOR HUGO AND Hts TINE. —p MEMOIRS OF PRINCE METTERNICH, 1773—1829. 
Louisiana Volunteers, afterward Aid.ce-Camp and Inapector.General By ALFRED BakBOU. illustrated with a great number rawipgs Edited by Prioce KioHAKD METTERNICH The papers classified aud 
on the Staff of General Beauregard. In two vols. 8vo, cloth. Sold by VicToR HvGo aud distinguished French artiste. Translated from arranged by M. A, de Klinkuwstrém. Five parts, 4to, paper, 20 cente 
° only) by subscription, at the following prices per vol.: Cloth, the French by 8v0, cloth, $2 50. each; 12me, cloth, 3 vols., $3 00. 
} Sheep, $150; half morocco, $5.50; fail morocco, $7 50. THE LIFE OF ° MADAME DK STAEL. 
LIEK OF JAMES BUCHANAN, Is S vols. 12m0, cloth, $3.00. A Study of her Lite and Times, ihe First Revolution and the First 
{teenth President t TIOKNOR H e mpire. BEL EVENS wo 8 portraits. 
Cuatis, In vele., gilt tops, $6.00. By J. A. Froups. 12mo, cloth, with portrait and 60 cents. vols., 12mo, cloth, $3 00. 
MEMORRS OF JOHN ADAMS DIX CARLYLE'S FRROERICK THE GREAT. THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
3 > History of Friedrich IL., calied Frederick the Great. By THOMAS By Jown S.C. ABBO.T Wih m iinstentions. and portraits on 
Bea See. portrait. CARLYLE. Portraits, maps, plans, ete. 6 vols., 12mo, cloth, $7.50. steel. 2 vois.. 8vo, cloth, $1000. 
THEI pi env MACAULAY the Supplement | THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 
OF tters aud Speeches o r Cromwe ne 
Ky bis Nephew. G&oRGE OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. With portrait on the First Edition. With Elucidations. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 2 AGNES STRICKLAND. Abridged 
steel Complete in 2 vois., 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt » $5.00. vols., 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 2 : Cee 
Popular Kdition, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. GEDDEWS JOHN DE WITT. THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. History of the Adwinistration of John De Witt, Grand Pensionary of and Le | > oy connected with the R ps Gpaceasien of Gomme 
by GroRGE OTTO TREVELYAN, author of “ The Life and Letters of Holland. By James GEDDES. Vol. 1.—1623-1654. With a por.rait. cloth rf P oo @NES STRICKLAND. Comp n 8 vols., 12mo, 
td Macaulay.” 8yo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2.50. 8vo, cloth, $2 60. = 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin §q., N. a 


Haren & Brornxns will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price, 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 

NEW YORK, 
Importers and Mannf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


CHEMISTS, BUNSEN’S 
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SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
upplied with the FURNACES 


best at the a 
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Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific wse. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 1938e0w 
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-BOOK SLATES.— 


CHILDREN ARE DELIGHTED 
WI'H THE 


Silicate Book Slates 


because they are light, noiseless, and durable; have a 
fine, smooth, beautifu: surface, easily erased; bound in 
fine black cioth; attractive in appe.rance; will wear for 
ears. All the children in the public schools of New 
ork city and Philadelphia have them, Parents make 
a mistake in allowing their children to carry a heavy 
stone slate. If your stationer has not got them, send 
direct to the 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY, 


191 FoiTon New York. 


BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 
BLACK BOARDS. 
459 LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth). 


IF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and satis 
aaa factory Corset, as regards 
Health, Comfort, and Elegance 
of Form,” be sure and get 


MADAME FOY’S IMPROVED 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


R. & J. BECK, From the Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
Manuf’ Opticians, VITALIZED PBOSPHRIT ES. — Restures the ene 
lost bs nervousness, Weakness or indigestion; relieves lassitu 
PHILADELPHIA. K and neura'gia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement 
ROSCO aids wonderfully in the mevtal and ily growth of infants and 
p “nildren. Under its use the teeth come easier, the bones grow 
ont all Accessories and Out- etter, the skin were 
ts, with every description of sleep more sweetly. n ill-fed brain learns no lessons 
vish. It gives more intellectual and happ!er childhood. It 
OPTICAL and away with that fooling weakness and which 
MET LOG ls to the use of alcvholic beverages, an rectly counter a 
of depravity and sufferings which has baffled the efforts of 
INSTRUMENTS. religion and morality. Not a yen | =! formula on every 
Iinstrated label. For sale by |ruggists, or mat 
Qe F. OROSBY 00., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥. 
Catalogue of 188 pages BAROLAY B BENJAMIN IMPORTER AND 
Mention this paper. NEW YORK ’ MANUF’R OF 


hemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first class Apparatus, for sale at loweat rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


EDUCATIONAL, PHYSICAL, AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


W. MEYER, “xewvonx. 


MACHINKS, ete. Address as above for Circulars. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. | 
1 reenwic 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


STANDARD SCHOOL FURNITURE 


32 Hawley Street, Boston Mass. 
MANUFACTUBERS OF, 


School Farnitare, including Chairs, Settees, and Teachers’ Desks. 


DESK AND PATENT NOISELESS 
SEMI REVOLVING CHAIR. 


LATEST IMPROVED 
COMBINED DESK, 


AND ADOPTED. 


TO BE APPRECIATED 


NEED ONLY TO BE SEEN 


PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT. 


LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS, 
IN EVERY COUNTY IN THE UNITED STATES 
Wanted TEACHERS OR OTHERS TO REPRESENT US AS Agents. 


CORRFSPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


PATENTED, 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 
P. O. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


JOSEPH G' LLOTT'S 4 
STEEL” PENS. fs 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, \ EL 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES ‘= 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS nmovcsour me WORLD. 


CORSET 


And SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Estey Organ Co., | A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 
Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND and adopted by the “ Society for the Encoura gement 
Estey Organs, f Home Study,” Price, $3.00, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, W. J. KNOWLTON, 


NATURAL HIsTo 
601 Wasutneton St. Boston, Mass. 168 Tremont 
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BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 


or excessive sensitiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


~ \ 
Wane 


Students’ Electrical Cabinet,”” $15.0 and $17.00 ; with Guide of Instructions. Elegant HOLTZ fhe Celebrated Triumph ” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 

which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 

GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
improved School Apparatus for every department. 

Send for descriptive circulars, 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


THE BEST INK FOR SCHOOL USE. 
Writes black at once, and does not thicken or corrode 


here. NTAIN INK 00. 
Joun Burest. New York. 


425 as 
GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS ! 
2200 CARDS, 1000 POINTS. 
Hecreation and Instraction Combined, 
Cover the whole field of Political and Physical Geog. 
The most popular aid ever presented the teacher. 
25,000 sets sold in six months. Recommended by 
State School Commissioner of Ohio, and every teacher 
that sees them. Agents wanted at every Institute. 
Remit One Dollar tor compiete set. Address FREE- 
MAN & RIDDLE, Wookstock, Ohw. gg U. 8. His- 
tory on same plan out in March. 461 zz 


OPTICAL WONDE 


our jojly picture gun- 


For pleasure 
and bueriness, 


A NBW, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 
larging photographs, chromo cards, opaque pictures and 
objects. Works Vike magic, and delights and mystifies 
everybody. Send for our full and free descriptive circular 
MvUrRRayY HILL Pus. Co., Box 33, N. Y¥, City, N.Y, 


New Encland Bureau o Education 


The unusual demand upon this Bureau 
for teachers during the past few weeks, 
is an added proof of the increasing interest 
and confidence felt by school officers in 
its management. The chances for secur- 
ing positions were never better than now. 


Send for Circulars and blank Forms of 
Application, free of charge. 


Prompt attention will be given to all 
applications for Teachers, and a long pro- 
fessional experience will materially aid 
usin the selection of candidates for every 
department of school work. 


Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826, Church, Chapel, School, k ire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and Peals. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 

Chimes for Scheols, Colleges, &c. 

Ms Prices and catalogues sent free. Address 
H. MoSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Coereney 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


CONSUMPTION 


ve & positive remedy for the above dise ry be 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of 
Standing have been cured. Indeed, so Pky | is my. fai 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, to- 
waifterer. ve Express an ress, 
DRT A BLOCUM Pearl New 


A lady’s fancy box with 26 articles and 


Chicago, iL, tf 


6S Hvery Schoolroom should be adorned with our, Hducational Portraits. 


60-page book illustrating games, tricks, 
a NASON & co., 120 Fulton &t., 
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VENUS OCCULTED. 
(December 8, 1877,—February 29, 1884.) 


BY JENNY M. HIGBEE, 


Beyond the distant hill-tops, 
Over the misty verge, 
Leaving a shining pathway 
Far o’er yon restless surge, 
See, slowly, surely sinking, 
The sun-god’s golden car; 
On us bis glory setting, 
To rise on lands afar. 


A purple, golden glory 
is fiery track and trail, 
O’ cr cumuli low-drifted 
O’er cirri, floating frail. 
Great Helius! Sun! Apollo! 
Only the wise Chaldee 
Can trace his path; all worship,— 
Greek, Roman, and Parsee. 


He leads the far star-dances, 
With music of the spheres; 

His ardent, glowing glances, 
Burn on through endless years. 


Fast following now, Apollo, 
Comes Luna, sister, pale, 

Near this gold-sworded brother 
Her glances quiver, fail. 

But now her look, expectant, 
Explores the starry height 

Where Venus Aphrodite 
Appears, in beauty, dight. 


She draweth close the curtains 
Of golden-tissued day; 
And through the dark, blue ether 
She rides in bright array. 
Softly her swan-drawn chariot 
Rolls down the heavenly stair; 
Radiant her floating tresses, 
Her face divinely fair. 


Now, look! she’s nearing Luna; 
’Tis years since last they met; 

Yes, many a slow-paced cycle 
Their lives apart have set. 

But now, in blent embraces, 
Their mutual glories meet: 

Across far stellar spaces 
Etherial pulses beat. 


’T was thus I saw the wonder, 
Ab! many years ago! 
With loved ones watching under,— 
I'm musing lonely now. 
And murmur [, repining, 
As Memory’s surges moan ? 
No; for angelic voices 
Whisper with inner tone. 


They speak of Love eternal 
Beyond these fleshly bars; 

Of Rest that yet remaineth 
More steadfast than the stars. 

And [ list to those blest seers 
Who re-cast my horoscope: 

Though all life’s hights be darkened 
Beyond beams Heavenly hope. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The whole art and process of teaching grows out 
of the art and process of learning —Prin. H. H. Russell. 


_ — Historical knowledge is a thing almost unknown 
in our schools.— Philadelphia Record. 


— Nature does not intrude her law. It is felt only 


When a-man runs against it, Nature never “ nags.” 
— BR, K. Bowker ; Princeton Review. 


— A prime trouble with many countries is too much 
lawing.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


— Quibbling over technicalities is as much to be 
avoided by the teacher as by the preacher. Our pro- 


fession must be run on the broad gauge. There is 
enough on which we all agree.— Missouri School Journal. 


— What the human intellect might be, and especially 
the intellect of our girls,—that unknown quantity which 
gives the sages pause,—will never be known until we 
put an end to our very curious custom of laying so many 
heavy books on our children’s heads as to hinder their 
growing.— Harper's Bazar. 

Scrence Teacatne.—The wave of enthusiasm for 
teaching science in primary and middle schools, which 


swept the country a few years ago, has not brought us 
as much nearer the millennium as was at first fondly 
anticipated; but it has left many of us wiser, if not 
sadder.— Science. 


Tue ReQuirEMENTs OF MopeErn Lire demand that 
a boy twelve years old shall be able to write a fair hand 
and indite a creditable letter; he must be able to make 
out a bill, spell correctly, read intelligently, and speak 
and write with reasonable accuracy and clearness; and 
he must not only possess a fair knowledge of arithmetic, 
but be able to perform its operations with rapidity and 
precision. Nor should the boy’s sister’s be at all behind 
him in these essentials of school-training.—Supt. B. F. 
Patterson. 

Men on Macuines.— People sometimes speak, in 
this working age, as if houses and land and food and 
raiment were alone useful; as if sight, thought, and 
admiration were all profitless; so that men insolently 
call themselves utilitarians, who would turn themselves 
and their race into vegetables; men who think, as far 
as such can be said to think, that the meat is more than 
life, and the raiment than the body; hewers of wood 


and drawers of water, who think that it is to give them 
wood to hew, and water to draw, that the fine forests 
cover the mountains like the shadow of God, and the 
great rivers move like His eternity.— Ruskin. 


EXAMINATIONS. — A committee of the Milwaukee 
School Board recently declared their opinion that “an 
unnecssary prominence has been given to examinations 
in the management of all the city schools.” The com- 
mittee further held that “the general result of these 
practices is the over-excitement and worry of pupils and 
teachers, the stimulus they furnish for occasional excess 
of application and brain exhaustion, and the false stand- 
ard they create of the true end of study and the real 
value of knowledge.” This view coincides with that of 


many intelligent persons who have given the matter 
thought. Many pupils have been almost mentally 
wrecked by the cramming process, and their nervous 
system impaired by the ordeal of examinations. — Cur 


rent, Chicago. 

Tur Bovy.—The well being of the child’s physical 
nature is too apt to be overlooked by school authorities, 
notwithstanding that it is upon his having a strong 
body that the hopes of his success in life must in a large 
measure be based. If we reflect that not one in ten of 
the school-houses of our land has any adequate means 
of ventilation, and that not one-half of them have any 
means beyond the occasional opening of a door or 
window, we must confess that the chances of a supply 
of pure air for our school-children are somewhat slender. 
Besides, the best ventilated school-building ever con- 
structed is not so well furnished with wholesome air as 
all out-doors; and no throwing up of windows, no free 
gymnastics indoors, can compensate for the deprivation 


of the glad whoop and exhilarating rush of boys on the 
play-ground, in heaven’s own unpolluted atmosphere.— 
Hon. John Hancock, O. 

Hyaiene.—There are three factors in the teaching of 
hygiene which posess prominence, and would seem to be 


patural agents in the extension of this important know. 


ledge,—the family physician, the public press, and the 
public and private schools. The infrequent visits of 
the first of these factors, and the special object of his 
visit, generally precludes much information other than 
bears on the immediate cause of his visit. The public 
press, teeming with advertisements and political expres- 
sions, seldom find an opportunity to dwell upon the sub- 
ject-matter of hygiene. To schools, then, must we 
look for the desired information to the coming man, and 
to the public schools especially, and with their directors 
must remain the praise, should, fortunately, any be due. 
The indifference however, of the average school board 
comes like a huge shadow before this much-needed 


reform, and the inability of the teachers to perform this 
duty is unfortunately very general. But let the former 
give his influence and the latter will find the ability.— 
W. H. Watkins, M.D., Sanitary Director. 


WHAT SHALL GIRLS READ? 


BY WM. M. THAYER, 


Much has been written upon “What Shall Boys 
Read?” “ Books for Young Men,” “Why Boys Read 
Trash,” “ Dime Novels and our Boys,” “ What Books 
Boys Take from the Library,” and so on almost ad in- 
finitum. But what of the girls? Do they never read ? 
Is it of no consequence what they read? Do young 
women never read “trash”? What sort of books do 
girls take outof thelibrary? One might infer from the 
frequent and long discussions upon “ Reading for boys,” 
that girls are in no danger, or else they are of no conse- 
quence in the solution of this problem about books, 
But such an inference would be contrary to fact. Girls 
are in danger from indiscriminate reading. Girls do 
read “trash.” Among the very few writers who have 
raised a warning voice against the dangerous reading of 
girls, is Miss Brackett, who puts the case thus: 


“Closely connected with this part of my subject is 
that of the reading in which girls are passively allowed 
to indulge. How large a proportion of mothers and 
guardians exercise anything which can be called watch- 
ful care as to what books and papers the children shall 
read! and yet the bookseller’s shelves groan under the 
weight of the most dissipating, weakening, and insid- 
ious books that can possibly be imagined, and news- 
papers which ought never to enter any decent house, lie 
on the table of many a family sitting-room. Anyone 
who will take the trouble to examine the records of any 
large circulating library, will be astonished at the im- 
mense demand which there is for these average novels, 
And in our own parlors and chambers to-day, multitudes 
of girls are coiled up in corners, poring over such read- 
ing,— stories of complicated modern society, the very 
worst kind of reading for a child,—stories ‘ whose excit- 
ing pages delight in painting the love of the sexes for 
each other, and its sensual phases.’ And the mothers 
do not know what they are reading; and the children 
answer when asked what they read, ‘Ob, anything that 
comes along.’” 

Here is really one of the most important factors in 
the education of girls. The rapid multiplication of 
books complicates the subject, and renders the solution 
of the problem far more difficult. The issue of twenty: 
five thousand different books in a single year in our 
country, including imported ones; the great number of 
public Sabbath-school and family libraries supplied, 
until scarcely achild can plead a dearth of books; to- 
gether with the small expense for the largest supply of 
reading, has forced upon us one of the most difficult 
problems to settle,—What shall girls read? It is not 
an easy matter for parent or daughter to select one book 
out of five hundred, and make no mistake. That is 
about as the matter stands now. The most voracious 
reader among school-girls could not read more than fifty 
volumes per year; and this would require the selection 
of not more than one of each five hundred issued and 
sold in our country last year. Who is competent to make 


this selection? And the problem is rendered more em- 
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barrassing by the large number of volumes of former 
years, a portion of them classic and superior, challeng- 
ing the most careful study by those who possess literary 
taste. 

Whether we will or no, reading thus becomes an im 
portant element in future female education. Bright, 
studious girls will and must read. Books will help or 
hinder their education. It cannot be otherwise. So 
that it becomes the part of wisdom for them to accept 
the situation and select such books only to read as will 
promote mental growth. As they would not think of 
cramming their stomachs with every sort of food and 
condiment upon the loaded table, so they must not ap- 
propriate all that is set before them in this intellectual 
banquet, but select that which will be proper aliment 
for the mind and heart. Says Dr. McCosh, “ The book 
to read is not the one that thinks for you, but the one 
that makes you think.” Girls can scarcely find a better 
rule to guide them in the choice of books. Food for the 
mind is what they should seek. A lady expressed her 
delight over “the best book she ever read,” by saying : 
“My mind feels as if it had been eating something.” 
Time spent over a book that does not make the mind 
feel as if it had been eating, is time wasted. Whata 
field is here for the exercise of the sharpest discrimina- 
tion, the wisest judgment, and the highest principles in 
the choice of books ! 

Pliny once said: ‘There is no book so poor as not to 
afford something valub le.” But Pliny lived a long 
while ago. He would have been a wiser man even than 
history declares that he was, if he could find “ some- 
thing valuable” in many of the books of our times. 
Harrison says: “A vast proportion of books are books 
that we shall never be able to read. A serious percent- 
age of books are not worth reading at all.” The latter 
statement is somewhat in conflict with Pliny, but it 
well describes the present state of affairs. 

Emerson once wrote: “Be sure to read no mean 
books. Never read any book that is not a year old.” 
The first half of the advice is capital; but the latter 
half has no foundation in reason. If a book were a pan 
of milk, we would recommend waiting long enough for 
the cream to rise; but since a good book is not that, but 
“a ship of thought,” as Bacon calls it, we would tow it 
into the harbor and unload it as soon as possible. A 
book that deserves to be read at one year of age, de- 
serves to be read when one day old. Still-born books, 
like still-born babes, may be buried on the same day 
they are born, without benefit of clergy, or the parade 
of conveying them to the public cemetery. Useless 
books ought not to be read though they are forty years 
old; useful books may be read as soon as they see the 
light of day. 

When our girls believe that reading is an important 
element of their education, and that they should read 
for the same reason that they go to school,—for mental 
improvement,—they are prepared to select books wisely, 
and to economize time so as to gain a good proportion 
of itfor reading. This settled conviction, too, will do 
much to arouse their iadignation against unprincipled 
authors and avaricious booksellers, who flood the coun- 
try with “trash” and “corrupt stories,” for the sake of 
filthy lucre. We would love to see the girls so thor- 
oughly aroused against these robbers of virtue that they 
would tread their productions under their feet, and be- 
seech the gods to expel them from decent society and send 
them wandering like Cain, where angels and girls are 
“few and far between.” 


‘Who steals my purse, steals trash; ’tis something, nothing; 
But he who filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
Aud makes me poor indeed.” 


Robert Southey gave the following excellent advice 
upon this subject: “ Would you know whether the ten- 
dency of a book is good or evil, examine in what state 
of mind you lay it down. Has it induced you to sus- 
pect that what you have been accustomed to think 
unlawful may after all be innocent, and that that may 
be harmless which you have hitherto been taught to 
think dangerous? Has it tended to make you dissat- 
iefied and impatient under the control of others? Has 
it attempted to abate your admiration and reverence for 
what is great and good, and to diminish in you the love 
of your country and your fellowmen? Has it addressed 


itself to your pride, your vanity, your selfishness, or 


any other of your evil propensities ? Has it defiled the 
imagination with what is loathsome, and shocked the 
heart with what is monstrous? Has it disturbed the 
sense of right and wrong which the Creator has im- 
planted in the human soul? If so,— if you are con- 
scious of all or any of these effects,— or if, having es 
caped from ali, you have felt that such were the effects 
it was intended to produce, throw the book into the 
fire, young man, young lady, though it should have 
been the gift of a friend! Away with the whole set, 
though it should be the prominent furniture of a rose- 
wood bookcase!” 


STUDY. 


BY MAUD BELL, NORWICH, CONN. 


There is much talk in these times about the value of 
this and that study to fit one for the practical duties of 
life. There are many long discussions in regard to the 
comparative worth of scientific, industrial, and classical 
education. The real mistake in such comparison is, 
that they are made at all. All thorough, conscientious, 
right study of any subject brings with it a mine of 
treasure of far greater worth than any mere acquisition 
of knowledge. It brings character, and character is not 
synonymous with knowledge of subjects. It is a strange 
something that cannot be expressed, but is unmistakably 
felt. Many men of good attainments are lacking in 
this particular, and so give occasion to the enemies of 
classical training to make remarks, often true, about 
the helplessness and worthlessness of “learned fools.” 

Character is the result of thought, and many people 
receive what is apparently a very good education with- 
out much development of this important attribute. The 
fault lies largely in the training; not that which the 
teacher has given the pupil, but that which the pupil 
has given himself. The teacher is comparatively help- 
less to aid in this particular. He can only do it by his 
inspiring example and by the standards he places before 
his pupils. The pupil must be his own mental disciplin- 
arian and ruler. The thousand precious gifts of char- 
acter that become the possession of a thorough student 
are not mere elegant ornaments, but have a practical 
value in whatever life-work their owner may engage. 


First: Right study brings the habit of perseverance, 
a habit without which one can never expect much suc- 
cess in anything he may undertake. It is not only an 
aid to the formation of character, but brings its reward 
in dollars and cents, which will recommend it to the 
most materialistic advocate of practical education. 


Second: It brings self-denial. The student who, by 
repeated exercise of self-denial, gains the habit of sys- 


tematically doing his duty, at the expense of inclination 
and desire, has attained one of the qualities that mark 
most distinctly the difference between the civilized and 
the savage being. It is essential to every kind of 
success, 

Third: It gives mental strength and quickness. The 
pupil who has learned to accomplish his work in the 
best possible manner, in the shortest possible time, has 
gained one of the important ends for which the drill of 
recitation and study were devised. He will not be con- 
tent with mediocrity in any work he may undertake. 


Fourth: It brings earnestness. He who works with 
persistence and self-denial cannot fail to work also with 
earnestness. 


Fifth: It brings enthusiasm. This beautiful quality 
of the human mind is not to be attained simply by wish- 
ing for it. It comes in richest measure to him who 
knows that he is giving his best, and who does not spare 
his own efforts. His standard is a high one, and he 
knows that, however great may be the excellence of his 
achievement, there is a greater excellence which he has 
not yet attained; and this thought is an inspiration 
rather than a discouragement to him. 

A thousand other virtues follow in the train of right 
study, Itis a rare achievement, but possible to most 
of us. It would be much more profitable to endeavor 
to bring about high standards of scholarship than to 
search for an ideal curriculum we can never attain. 
Only great general principles mark the course of study 
which gives the best average results, not perhaps because 


one study is really more desirable than another, but 


because we are accustomed to handle some in such a 
way that the student is not likely to develop the best 
habits of study from them. Either he becomes largely 
a passive recipient of facts, or, if left to carry out indi- 
vidual research, is not held sharply to his work. 

There seems to be two great branches of study, be- 
tween which the popular mind is disposed to make a 
choice. First: That which has arisen through man’s 
activity; like language, history, and the study of the 
structure of manufactured articles. This branch of 
study is always changing, and never completed. Second : 
There is the other branch, which is already completed, 
but of which man has as yet learned but little. The 
great problems of nature stand always ready to be 
answered, but it takes a life-time, often centuries, for 
their solution. Unless one can devote his whole life to 
them he is apt to undertake them in a superficial man- 
ner, and gains but a small amount of mental strength 
from such a pursuit. It is certainly not the study, but 
the manner of study, which is at fault. How do studies 
of memory differ from those requiring greater reason 
and judgment? Only in this matter of individual 
thought. We gain mental strength from memory as 
far as it aids us in individual mental activity. The 
man who has stored away many facts in his brain is not 
well informed unless those facts have become an influ- 
ence in moulding -his character. Otherwise they are 
lost. They give him no mental strength. You may 
say that he gains the habit of perseverance in storing 
away such facts. Yes, but perseverance is simply a 
means to an end. 

No one has as great an influence as the teacher in 
directing the studies of young people. Let them not 
forget the great ends of study when he advises, or fail 
to do his part in inspiring them with that true spirit of 
study which is a priceless habit to carry through life. 

“The stream will not rise higher than its source.” 
Are we ourselves deeply impressed with the importance 
of this truth, and can we set before our pupils a lofty 
standard of scholarship and purpose ? 


OPENING THEIR EYES. 


BY MRS. H. A. CHEEVER, CHELSEA, MASS. 


“Just think, ma!” said Lura Johnson, suddenly 
looking up from the book with which she had been ab- 
sorbed ; “Mary Bertram has twelve hundred dollars in 
the Post Office Department where she is employed ; 
mustn’t it be splendid to be able to earn so much 
money ?” 

“ Yes, it certainly must,” was the quiet reply. 

* Now, how convenient it would be,” Lura continued, 
“if I could only obtain such a position as that a few 
years hence, and perhaps I might; poor father had so 
many influential friends, that with their help I might 
stand a fair chance of doing quite as well as Mary.” 

“ Yes, you might,” was again the quiet rejoinder. 

At that moment the door opened, and a fine-looking 
boy of about fifteen years entered the room. He began 
speaking somewhat excitedly : 

“ What do you think, Lu! I’ve been talking with 
Wallace Benton, and he goes to New York to-night, to 
assist in superintending in a great laboratory of some 
kind; they are going to pay him a hundred dollars a 
month for the first year, and then increase his pay ac- 
cording to the value of his services; how is that for a 
young fellow of only twenty-two ? ” 

“ Pretty good, I should think; and as you came in 

I was telling ma about Mary Bertram, who happens to 
receive the same salary at Washington. Oh, dear, if I 
was only a few years older, and you too, what helps we 
might be! Ma wouldn’t have to cut and contrive as 
she does now, to make both ends meet.” 
“That’s exactly what I was thinking,” said Walter. 
Although these remarks were evidently intended for 
her ears, Mrs. Johnson said nothing. She was a widow 
with these two children to support,—Walter of fifteen, 
Lura of fourteen years. Very hard she found it, as Lura 
had hinted, to provide proper food, clothing, and school- 
ing, with the slender income which seemed to diminish 
rather than increase, as the years rolled on. 

The children knew this, and longed for the time 


when they could help her. But sufficient schooling the 
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mother was determined they should have, at whatever 
possible sacrifice on her part. 

It was early in the evening, and presently Lura went 
back to her book, and Walter took up a newspaper, but 
in a moment he laid it down, exclaiming pettishly : 

“Qh, bother! there’s that old lesson in chemistry | 
I haven’t looked at it yet. Do you know, mother,” he 
added, “I think chemistry is an everlasting bore? 
Some of the fellows are going to drop it at the begin- 
ning of the next term, and if you have no objections I 
believe I will too.” 

“Qh, there! and that reminds me,” chimed in Lura, 
“I just hate French, and Miss De Brosses says perhaps 
I’d better drop that, too, it irritates me so. Have you 
any objections ?” and she looked appealingly at the pa- 
tient, pretty lady who sat industriously sewing at the 
table close by. 

Mrs. Johnson did not reply for a moment; then she 
said slowly and thoughtfully : 

“T’ve been thinking how it would relieve me not to 
sewany more. Sewing always did tire me, and it would 
help me greatly to drop it entirely.” 

“ But what should we do for clothing in that case ?” 
asked Lura, with a puzzled look. 

“ Well, but it is such a bore,” said Mrs. Johnson ; 
“and after all, what good does it do?” 

Lura looked anxious as she replied: “Oh, come, ma, 
don’t get discouraged; I’ll help you all I can, indeed I 
will.” 

“ And you can always count on me to do my share 
when the chance comes in,” added Walter, kindly. 

“No;” said Mrs. Johnson, dejectedly, “there is 
where the chief cause of discouragement lies; I can’t 
depend on my dear children to do their best to help 
me.” 

“Now, ma, what do you mean?” asked Lura, half 
crying. 

“Well, I'll tell you;” and laying down her sewing, 
Mrs. Johnson began: “I have earnestly hoped and 
confidently believed, dear children, ever since your 
father died, that you meant to assist me all you could; 
but of late I have had reason to doubt either your abil- 
ity or good intentions in this respect, and it has greatly 
disheartened me, 

“ Perhaps you fail to understand my meaning, but I 
think my dear boy Walter is unconscious of the fact 
that to-night he has expressed himself for the third time 
as having resolved to drop some important study, sim- 
ply because it appears distasteful to him at the outset. 
And I observe with pain and regret that Lura, whom I 
have taken great pains to assistin different studies, had 
far rather occupy herself with a story-book than pursue 
the useful branches of knowledge I have striven hard 
to have her interested in. 

“ Now I happen to know that neither Wallace Ben- 
ton nor Mary Bertram could occupy the positions they 
do to-night but for the very studies you have each ex- 
pressed a wish to abandon at the earliest opportunity. 
Wallace Benton is a thoroughly trained chemist; he 
has made unusual proficiency for a young man of his 
years; but Professor Cassell told me, during a recent 
conversation I had with him, that Wallace’s persever- 
ance and application has been something most com- 
mendable. It was hard for him to understand the mys- 
teries of chemistry, but understand and master it he 
was determined to, and the results have been so pro- 
found an interest in the developments of the science 
that his love for it is now the great secret of his un- 
wonted success, 

“Then as to Mary Bertram,—you may not know it, 
Lura, but Mary is able to speak and write both French 
and German quite as easily as English ; that is why she 
can command the salary she receives. 

“Without your knowledge of the fact, I have often 
sat late into the night preparing sketches for the press, 
and it has required study, thought, and careful research 
to render them acceptable, so helping on our daily needs. 
But believe me, my dear children, it is needless to ex- 
pect that influential friends are going to create lucrative 
positions for you; it is only on strong, individual effort 
you can ever rely for anything like success in life.” 

Lura shut her book with a decision which seemed 
hopeful, as she said heartily : 

“Well, here I go to master my French lesson for to- 


morrow ; and hereafter, you dear ma, you'll hear nothing 
of my dropping French or any other study.” 

Then Walter sprang up, right manfully, remarking : 

“And here go I, to wrestle, if needs be, with ‘the 
science which investigates the nature and properties of 
bodies.” You've opened my eyes to a startling truth, 
my dear little mother, to which I hope never to become 
blind again.” 

And a month later Miss DeBrosses told the gratified 
Lura that she thought her in a fair way to become a 
capital linguist if she kept on progressing as she had 
done for a few weeks. Then one day, soon after, Pro- 
fessor Cassell laid his hand approvingly on Walter's 
shoulder, remarking blandly : 

“Well, my boy, you’re climbing right up now, no 
mistake! If you keep on in this ratio I’m inclined 
to believe that in a few years I can recommend you as 
cordially to some excellent position as it was my pleas- 
ure to do in young Benton’s case recently.” 

And the mother’s little awakening resulted, in good 
time, in an exceedingly great reward. 


MOTTOKES. 


BY H. H. BALLARD. 


Proverbs are short statements of wise truths. They 
often carry conviction. Knowledge is power, but if 
diluted with words, its strength rapidly grows less. 
Crowd a great truth into a short sentence and you can 
ehoot it like a bullet. 

Mottoes are short statements of strong determination. 
They often hasten decision and strengthen resolve. 
Mottoes, like proverbs, are power compacted into small 
size and convenient shape, like pocket-revolvers. 

If we could have an exact record of the instances in 
which debate has been silenced by the opportune dis- 
charge of a proverb, we should be amazed. Proverbs 
are the axioms of popular ethics, the postulates of pop- 
ular debate. If we could have a record of the influence 
of mottoes; of the number of undecided minds deter- 
mined ; of flagging hopes aroused ; of despairing hearts 
inspired ; of despondent souls encouraged, we should 
also be astonished. “England expects every man to 
do his duty ;” “ Don’t give up the ship;” “ They can 
because they think they can;” “United we stand, 
divided we fall ; ” — these and similar watchwords have 
long wielded a power above that of the most eloquent 
orator or the most undaunted commander. Sometimes 
a well-chosen motto shapes the character of a whole class 
or school. It is also a bond of union, binding into one 
the varied aims and purposes of many. 

Perhaps no apology is needed, then, for presenting at 
this time, when many new classes are about to choose 
their mottoes, a few old and well-worn phrases from 
which they may select. Most of them are in Latin: 


1, Acti labores jacundi. 
Finished labors are pleasant. 


This is a favorite theme with motto-makers. The 
thought is expressed in myriads of ways. The follow- 
ing are only variations of it: 

2. Finis coronat opus. 
The end crowns the means, 


8. Ad astra per aspera. 
To the stars through trials. 


4, Per angusta ad angusta. 
Through difficulties to grandeur. 

5. Post nubila, jabila, 
After clouds, joy. 

6. Magnum iter adscendo; sed dat mihi gloria vires. 
A road difficult, but glorious. 

The same thought is pressed negatively : 

7. Palma non sine pulvere., 
No palm without dust, 

8. Nil sine magno vita labore dedit mortalibus.—( Horace.) 
Life gives mortals nothing without great labor. 

9. Iguavis precibus Fortuna repugoat.—(Ovid. ) 
Fortune turns a deaf ear to the slothful. 

Perhaps the thought most frequently emphasized after 
this one of toil rewarded, is that of simple encourage- 
ment to effort, with no mention of recompense : 

10. Age quod agis. 
Do what you do,—or, 
** Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” 
11. Animo et fide. 
With courage and faith. 
12. Excelsior !—Higher / 
18. Aut vincere aut mori. 
Conquer, or die. 
14, Aide toi, et le Ciel t’aidera. 
Help yourself, and Heaven witl help gow. 


15 Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 
Gentle in manner, resolute in deed, 


16. Remis velisque. 
With oars and sails. 


17. Tam Marte quam Minerva. 
By “can”’ as well as by *‘ ken.” 


18. Virtuté, non verbie, 
By deeds, not words. 
I will mention only one class more, — mottoes that 
incite to united or concerted action: 


18. E pluribus unum. 
One out of many. 
19. Cor unum, via una. 
One heart, one way. 
In union is strength. 
21. Nemo solus satis sapit. 
Two heads are better than one. 


. Una voce 
With one voice. 


— 


THE C&REALS. 


VII. — FLOUR 


In olden times, and among savage tribes of the present day, 
all kinds of grain were reduced to a certain degree of fineness 
by being pounded by a stone-pestie in a hollow stone that 
served as a mortar. Now this work is done by wind-power, 
horse-power, steam-power, and water-power, just as circum- 
stances determine, I will tell you about a large mill that I 
visited not long ago, in which the motive was furnished by the 
Father of Waters.’”’ It was a very large building, five stories 
high. The grain was taken by elevators (connected with the 
grain-cars that brought the grain from the West) to the upper 
story, where it passed into the smut-machine to be cleaned. 
It was then sent through a wooden spout to the second floor, 
where it was ground. The mill-stones that ground or crushed 
it up was made of bubr-stone brought from a place near Paris. 
I was told that that was the only place where such material 
could be found. It is very hard, like flint. The mill-stones 
were about six feet in diameter, and made up of severel pieces 
cemented togetber and bound by an iron hoop. They were 
grooved perpendicularly on one side, and with a slope on the 
other; the sharp edges of the grooves were placed together, 
thus cutting the grain to pieces as it was forced between them. 
It then passed through holes in the center of the mill-stone 
into the spout which carried it to the worm (a machine for 
cooling, it and transferring it to the elevator. It was next 
taken to the fifth story, whence it started as whole kernels. It 
then passsed into the silk dressing machine. This was an 
octagonal tube, about thirty feet long and three feet in diam- 
eter. It had an inclination of three fourths of an inch to every 
foot, and was covered with silk gauze of different degrees of 
fineness, the most delicate being at the upper end, and the 
coarsest at the lower. This machine was constantly revolving 
and sending into various receptacles the several grades, from 
the finest,—that is used for nice bread and delicate pastry,—to 
the coarsest, called bran and shorts, and fed to cattle. The 
flour was then barreled, and the name and quality stamped on 
the head of each barrel. It was then ready to be sent to vari- 
ous parts of our own country, and for shipment to foreign 


ports. 


DRIFT. 


— The venerable professor, J. Russell Webb, who for many 
years has been an effective worker in the natural methods of 
instruction and a veteran author of excellent school-readers 
and other improved school-books, is spending his winter in 
New Orleans, and has offered his services in a ‘‘ labor of love”’ 
to initiate teachers in primary schools into the beautiful, nat- 
ural ways of instructing little children. Through addresses to 
the teachers and instruction in classes he is doing an excellent 
work, for which the superior teachers of the city will be grate- 
fal, and by which the new ‘‘ boom”’ in the educational interest 
will be greatly encouraged. 


— The Rev. A. D. Mayo delivered his closing lecture before 
the Louisiana Educational Society in New Orleans on March 
8. One of the large opera houses of the city was thronged 
with an audience representing the foremost intelligence of the 
city, which listened with marked attention and frequent ap- 
plause to a new lecture on the Education of the Women of the 
South. Mr. Mayo, during the four working weeks of his visit 
in New Orleans, has delivered fifteen addresses, always to 
crowded assemblies, besides visiting many schools, with con- 
stant occupation in literary, private, and social opportunities. 
On March 6 he goes to Baton Rouge, the capital of Louisiana, 
at the invitation of the State educational authorities, to visit 
the State University and address the people, and thence will 
proceed to Mississippi. 


— The Rev. Jos. Emery sports the title of ‘‘ City Mission- 
ary” of Cincinnati, Ohio,—by whose authority we have not 
learned. A few weeks ago some brutal negroes killed a family 
of colored people in one of the beautiful suburbs and sold the 
bodies to the professors of a medical echool in the city. Amid 
a chorus of cutcries the prisoners were safely lodged in jail, 
and only await trial for such justice as the Queen City courts 
will dispense, which will probably be a hangman’s knot. But 
the Rev. Joseph is not content. According to the city press 
he mounts the stump and exhorts the good people of Avondale 


to get up a spectacle of lynch-law and bang these poor wretches 
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among their own palaces and flower-pots; in other words, to 
commit a crime compared with which a murder by a gang of 
ignorant negroes is a venial offence. ‘It’s not our funeral,” 
but we respectfully suggest to the Protestant clergy of Cincin- 
nati that it is time the Rev. Jos. Emery “ steps down and out.”’ 


— The Oregonian, the leading journal of the Pacific Coast 
north of California, prints a column in its issue of February 3 
on “The School Machine.” According to it, public school 
affairs in Oregon are in the hands of a ring of educators, whose 
leading object is to lace the schools up more and more in a 
straight-jacket of artificial methods, cram, and ceremony, 
while the children are victimized and the primary object of 
common-school instruction neglected, Now we have more 
than once borne testimony to this danger: that our North-west- 
ern people will apply their forceful way of doing all things to 
their education, and fancy they can develop children as they 
pack pork, till their wheat-farms, and build Pacific railroads. 
We should not wonder if the schools of Oregon were exposed 
to this peril. But the sensible way to meet this danger would 
seem to be the way in which similar peril is averted in other 
departments of North-western life : by doing full justice to this 
splendid energy. ability, and its brilliant results, with practical 
warning that everything good may be overdone. That method, 
however, seems to be quite too slow for some of these editorial 
gentlemen of that region. Half a-dozen of the leading journals 
in that group of States are to-day occupied in denouncing the 
public school as a machine, underminining the confidence of 
the people in their best teachers, and, generally, dealing with 
the whole brotherhood and sisterhood of instruction as they 
would not dare to criticise any other influential set of people 
in their midst. Are the public schools of Oregon the worst 
thing in that new State? Are the teachers less faithful, and 
the authorities less intelligent, than the merchants, the legis- 
lature, the clergy ? Are the schools worse off than business, 
society, religion,even journalism? If not,—and we believe they 
are not,—then where is the manliness, the wisdom, the policy, 
the decency of these great editors coming down on the one 
class of public servants that are doing more good work for less 
pay than any set of people in the Northwest? Is it because 
the school-teachers will probably not ‘‘ strike back ’’ that these 
magvificent creatures, on high editorial stools, are emboldened 
to fill their journals with such writing as appears in this issue 
of The Oregonian? 


“A GROWL.” 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have been much interested in the controversy between 
Prof. Hsilmann and Dr. Mayo. The practical Western eda- 
cators will indorse the position taken by Dr. Mayo. We have 
a compulsory school law in Kansas. It is not enforced, as far 
as I am aware, in a single schoo! district in the State, because 
it is as much as the school authorities can do to provide ac- 
commodations for the children who desire to go to school. I 
think we have all been benefited by the ‘** New Education,’’ 
although it does seem a little strained to have so lofty a term 
applied to a phase of primary methods. 

But, after all, does not the question quietly simmer down to 
a question of teachers? My observation has been that there 
are but two methods, and that itis a misnomer to apply the 
term method toa mere phase ofa method. Now the first-class 
teacher, to use a westernism, will do more than acceptable 
work with any of these phases. The average teacher will be 
able to do acceptable work, with perhaps but one of these 
phases. 

These starts and flarries, like revivals in religion, have their 
value and place, but I fear that any student of the past will 
not be very hopeful over any immediate betterment of teach- 
ing, through the inflaence of the “*‘ New Edacation.”’ Each 
generation sees some slight improvement on its predecessor, 
but this improvement is slight indeed. To read some of the 
reports back in the days of Horace Mann, one would imagine 
that there would be little enough left for us todo now. And 
the student who comes after us will doubtless think it strange 
that, with the “‘New Education” and the “‘ Kindergarten,”’ 
and the “improved methods ” of this age, so much was left 
for him to do. 

Of course Prof. Hailmann will say that ‘the seed is all 
right, and if it does not germinate and mature, it is the fault 
of the soil,” etc.; or perhaps in that mystic manner which 
advocates of the ‘“‘New Education”’ seem to affect, and as 
Mr. Hailmann once said to me while I was contrasting some 
features of different systems, “ Ah ! but the Kindergarten is 
the harmonic ; what you show me is the inharmonic.”’ 

How sorrowful it is that we are compelled to meet so much 
inharmony in this world of ours! Now it seems plain to me 
that the very best text-book in the market may not be the best 
text-book to use in special instances; and the very best and 
truest phase of a method is not necessarily the phase under 
which the best work can be done in any given case. The cloth 
must be cut to itsuse. The phase of method must be adapted 
to the circumstances and to the exigencies of the particular 
locality in question. If not, the results will not be satisfac- 
tory, and the much vaunted new departure will become an ex- 
crescence. 

It is a well-settled principle in physiology that any change 
in an organism must come in the direction in which that or- 
ganism is developing. It is just so with social institutions. 
If the ** New Edacation”’ does not adapt itself to the wants of 

the will ere long be reminiscence, Take 


the kindergarten, for instance. In Mr. Harris’s report of 1878 
it is shown that in every single instance when children who 
attended the kindergarten were brought into contact with 
those who had never been inside a kindergarten, that the 
latter made the best showing. Measured by percentages, the 
difference in favor of the non-kindergartens ranged from five 
to thirty-three and one-third per cent. ; and to-day, in St. Louis, 
the kindergartens are trembling in the balance because they 
do not do the work that their friends claimed that they cer- 
tainly would do. As Mr E. H. Long, Supt. of St. Louis, 
tersely puts it, ‘‘ There are two phases of teaching,—the pres- 
entation of the idea, and the fixing of the idea; the kindergar- 
ten in St. Louis has never attempted anything but the first.”’ 

It was only ten years ago when Grube’s system of teaching 
arithmetic was pushed into the St. Louis schools. I well re- 
member that we all thought the millenium had arrived, and all 
the mathematical difficulties would be smoothed away. But, 
alas! it would not work, —the inbarmonic again! A perusal 
of a late St. Louis report shows not a trace of the old course 
of study based on Grube. Professor Hoose, in a recent num- 
ber of Epucation, has punctured the ‘‘Senteace Method,” 
and I am in mortal fear lest in the next JouRNAL I shall find 
the ‘‘ Word Method” hauled over the coals, and no recourse 
left but to go back again to the method of the days of Quin- 
tillian. And, before many years have passed away, it would 
not be surprising if Mr. Peaslee discovered that even an inti- 
mate acquaintance with literature would not take the place of 
certain dry, mechanical operations. There is, also, great dan- 
ger that a mere vagory in teaching may be foisted upon the 
thoughtless ones, at least, and do gréat harm. For instance, 
in a great many cities a great stir is made over the teaching of 
script before the printed form. Even the great apostle of the 
‘*New Education ’’ does not attempt to justify the departure, 
but says, dogmatically, that ‘‘ We know it is the best.” Well, 


KRAO.—THE MISSING LINK. 


perhaps it is; but in Cleveland, where the vagory was first tried 
by a Miss Seymour, I believe it has long since fallen into dis- 
favor. 

And many other instances might be given of its trial and 
abandonment in other Western cities. But still the parrot-cry 
for more “script” is shouted forth. Now,I would be sorry to 
have any one draw the inference that any of these different 
systems are wrong; but does it not seem that, as Dr. Mayo 
puts it, that the New Education, to abide with us, must be 
adapted to the present wants and needs of the average citizen ? 
If not, it must necessarily in a few years, after leaving with us 
a number of suggestions, be numbered with the Object Method, 
Grube Method, Sentence Method, Kindergarten, etc., which 
were, but are not. 

Of course the kindergartner will tell us that our measuring- 
rod is wrong, and that we put too much stress on the inhar- 
monic, and not enough on the harmonious development of all 
the faculties.” I think he is right, too; but the world will 
need to be re-made before conditions exist which will allow of 
such development. Even now the world growls out, ‘ With 
all your schools you cannot educate as I do, under the guise of 
necessity.” “ STUDENT.” 


SINGING AND GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 


(From the French of N. Laisn6.) 


Not only gymnastics, but the use of singing to time the ex 
ercises still finds adversaries. Nevertheless, nothing can be 
more natural than this application which has always been 
made. If one takes the trouble to watch for a moment chil- 
dren who are entirely at liberty, he will see that almost all 


shale mowemanta are accompanied, not by singing, but by 


piercing cries. It is a natural need which even grown-up men 
feel when they take part in violent games; the Basques in 
their game of ball are an example. Sailors and workmen do 
not fail to make use of this medium which, by transforming at 
the same instant the strength of each one into a single effort, 
enables them to raise or move loads which they could not 
otherwise do. 

<The skill of the teacher often fails to apply the singing so as 
to make it aid in developing the respiratory organs without 
fatiguing them. Many do not know that with s little effort a 
very full sound may be obtained, and one which is more agree- 
able than that produced by air driven with great exertion over 
the vocal cords in the fashion of street-eriers. 

Some think that singing combined with exercises tires those 
who take part in it because they have to pay attention to the 
song and keep it in time with theexercises. This is a mistake. 
The songs are generally short and easy, and those who take 
part are no more troubled than are military musicians who 
time their own steps and those of the troops who follow. 
Moreover, the songs should not be too prolonged. It is diffi- 
cult to determine their length in advance. The teacher alone 
can regulate this matter, making them too short rather than 
too long when a considerable number of scholars are exercis- 
ing, #0 as to avoid any abuse of the voice and respiratory or- 
gans while making them share in the exercises. 


KRAO.—THE MISSING LINK. 


The remarkable engraving given herewith has been repro- 
duced by photography from an illustration which appeared ina 
late number of Judge Tourgee’s enterprising magazine, The 
Continent. As to the authenticity of the original, it may be 
sufficient to say that The Continent vouches for the correctness 
of the portrait, which it received from Prof. E. R. Pige, of a 
Council Bluffs, Ia.; and we do know but the paper will also 
lay claim to the honor of having evolved the above caption. 
The history of this missing relation is thus given: 


** Mr. Carl Bock, while exploring in the wild jangles of Up- 
r Birmah, Asia, discovered and captured a strange family of 
thom monkeys, consisting of father, mother, and daughter. 
The father was first caught, afterward the child, when the 
mother volantarily surrendered. Mr. Bock had much trouble in 
getting his captives out of the country on account of the su- 
perstitions of the people. Firsthe was opposed by the Ruler 
of Laos, in whose province the capture was made. The father 
finally died of cholera, and he was permitted to take the child 
with two chiefs before the King of Siam, but 
the mother was not allowed togo. After much 
parleying, he was at last required to adopt the 
child as his own, and give security for its good 
care, and then allowed to take it to England, 
where it was exhibited at the Royal Aquarium, 
Westminster, London. 

Krao is seven years old, and, as will be seen 
from her picture, as she sits in the lap of Lieu- 
tenant Farini, is quite a beauty, notwithstand- 

_ ing some peculiar characteristics that might be 
deemed defects in a Caucasian. Unlike the 
usual monkey tribe, she has two hands, and 
two very pretty, human-looking feet; neverthe- 
less, adouble row of teeth in her mouth; pouches 
in her cheeks, where she stows away surplus 
food; and a coating of hair over the entire 
body and face clearly connect her with the 
quadru-manna, She speaks many words both 
in Malay and English ; is very affectionate ; 
laughs when pleased, and is very spiteful when 
angry. It will be seen that her legs from the 
knee down, and her arm from the elbow down, 
are quite too long fora human child; yet in 
her great black lustrous eyes seems to shine an 
intelligence far above that of the brute crea- 
tjon. Her ability to speak, to learn even the 
ways of civilization, seem to warrant the belief 
that she ought to be ranked with the race which 

cooks and prints and laughs and talks. But what shall be 
inferred from the marks and features which seem so emphatic- 
ally to connect her with a lower order of beings ? ”” 


Our esteemed contemporary seems to have strangely over- 
looked other important evidence or non-evidence, which would 
certainly seem to connect this remarkable creature with a 
lower order of creation than the most debased tribes of pre- 
historic time. No marks of any ornaments appear on the 
body, either on the arms, legs, ears, or nose, and for a female 
to arrive at that age without some such trace of a future de- 
velopment would, even to the most unscientific, seem to be 
convincing evidence not only of a very low order of animal in- 
tellect, but even of an entirely distinct species of bipeds. 


PERSONALS. 


— Richard Hengist Herne, the English poet, essayist, and 
critic, is dead. 

— Mr. W. H. H. Murray now turns up as the traveling cor- 
respondent of Tezas Siftings. 

— Miss Eaton, professor of Chemistry at Wellesley Co 
is taking a two years’ course in this branch at Nowahea Col. 
lege, Cambridge, Eng. 

— Mrs. Lawrence of Chicago, mother of the late T. G. Law- 
rence, class of ’84, Yale College, has given $50,000 to that in- 
stitution to found a dormitory. 

— Mr. C. C, Hussey, last summer, presented to Newnham 
College, England, a set of photographs of some of the women 
who were professors in the Bologna University centuries ago. 
They are to be framed and hung in the college. 

— The Berlin correspondent of the London Times says: ‘I 
never saw Prince Bismarck looking better. His strong voice, 

rem or a long time to come, cer- 
tainly seems to thrive on malediction, 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF TRAVEL FOR CORRESPONDENCE, NO TES, AND QUERIES. 
In answer to various inquiries as to the progress of my Latin 


'EACHERS. 
AMERI CAN T. C. The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

CITY OF WATE columns, or over his signature. He cannot | Classes, I send you the following result of an examination 

VL —MINN EAPOLIS,—THE RS. respondents the = given after a study of twenty-two weeks. The paper selected 

is the second-best. Over half the class were above 85, and 


acilities for transportation be- 
With the present abundant f oo oot pesvanes none below 70. The time was a few minutes over an hour, 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis, we will make our trip to the WHAT IS PRIMARY EDUCATION? This smart ranked 95. J. W. MacDomaxp, 


latter city with less inconvenience pon hg 9! a “ em-' On the first page of a recent JourNAL I notice the remarks Stoneham, Mass., Feb. 21, 1884. 
inent educators who, as che guests of the Rock Island Railroad! under the head, “A Pertinent Query,” and “ What is Meant 
ade a western trip at the time the road was completed. | py the oft. ‘ ant) 1. Lupus conspicatus cap-; 1. A wolf having caught 

Co., m bie telp ep the Mistlesipgl, « chert stop was A repeated Expression, Primary Education?” ram stantem in respe alta, sight of a goat standing on 
After an agreea P then robably no two persons would give exactly the same answer;|‘‘ Quare haec nuda et sterilia/« high rock. asked (inquit) 
made at St. Paul. The ride to Minneapo eser but I feel disposed to answer the question from my point of | !0¢4’’ inquit, “ non relinquis, |‘* Why do you not leave these 
hly was nothing compared to our motle view. is truly pertinent question, and every educator and hither. 

march to Finehly w every board of education should know how to answer it prop- | lum offerunt ?”” fields which offer abundant 
cavalcade. Here was a Governor astr red 4a zinan erly. Etymologically, ‘primary education” implies, of course, (laetus a um) food (pabulum) 
of which even the great Don would a aad mony oe that the pupil is to become acquainted with the first principles ot oy a 
a Senator, bolt upright on the baggage boot of a coach, holding | of schoo! education. But the question still arises, “What ale 


on by the iron rail that surrounds the top; here, the his-| are the first principles of a school education ?” ulo arcebat. Cui unus boum, | keeping (arcere) the catule from 
**Quanta est,” inquit, ista |the fodder; to whom one of the 


n of whom the country is jastly proud, squatted onthe} without 
a crazy van, unmindfal of everything but himself, his| and invidia quod ut eo cibo vesca. joxen said, How great is that 
book, hat, and spectacles. There, beautiful specimen of the| the acquiring of the first principles and use of language. In it thie 
feminine gender would be seated over the hind axle of a lum-| fact, when we arrive at the true and appropriate meaning of ea food which oa sainiataher 
ber-wagon, supported on each side by exquisites who only/the term language, we shall find that it embraces about all wish to take nor can. 
wondered ‘ Why the d—— they did not send to New York for | the real primary education of our best schools. But how much 


STUDIES IN LATIN. 


better carriages and knowlodgnet language is necessary to make up a good primary | prae eos in gratiam reducere |each other most bitterly. The 


furnished amusement for the rest of the party. Here, some 
corpulent Madame whose idea of a ride is bounded by luxuri- 
ous cushions, shining hammer-cloths, spirited horses, and ob- 
sequious flunkeys, was seated in a hard-bottomed 
chair in an open, one-horse wagon, dragged along 
at a snail’s pace by an old mare with a whinny- 
ing colt alongside to torment her, and make the 
driver swear,” 

If our head master calls us to order for this 
digression, as we have crossed the short-line 
bridge and neared the ‘‘ City of Waters,”’ he can- 
not insist upon our giving much space to the his- 
tory of Minneopolis, for, as a writer in the North- 
west puts it: ‘‘ The most notable point about the 
history of Minneapolis is its scantiness. Instead 
of shaping the country, the red man let the coun- 
try shape him, then walked off carrying his history 
with him. Bat if the Indian, with his mocca- 
sined feet, leaves no footprints on the sands, the 
white man does. He comes in boots, and each 
step leaves the dent of a heel bebind.”’ 

ln this age of progress even, a city which, in 
little more than thirty years grows from claim- 
shanties to a beautiful metropolis with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 people; which has made subject to 
her will the greatest water-power utilized in the 
United States; a city like this is entitled to our 
respect surely, The foundation of the city’s 
prosperity is found in the magnificent water- 
power furnished by the Falls of St. Anthony. 
From the first saw-mill erected in 1848, the lam- 
ber trade has grown to gigantic proportions; 
while its floar-mills, with a capacity of 27,000 bar- 
rels daily, prepare the products of the Northwest 
for Eastern markets, and foundries and woolen- 
mills are ready to claim their share of the water- 
power. 

Recalling my first view of the Falls (from the 
lower bridge), I seem to see clearly outlined in 
the background the suspension-bridge, then the 
foaming rapids, the Falls with Hennepin Island 
perched just at their brink, and Spirit Island, 
beautifully green, in the comparatively calm water 
below them; and I can well understand how Car- 
ver, when he saw them in their primitive wild- 
ness, believed them to be “ the most pleasing and 


| 


education? I would reply first, that the primary pupil should | conatae, ¢fficerunt ut pacem 


inter se facerunt. Qua firm- 


acquire @ vocabulary of the common words of practical life; ata, leones suas vim in capras 


ipsas convertit. 


zoats attempting to reconcile 
them, brought it about that 
they made peace with each 
ther. This (which) having 
been confirmed, the lions 


turned their force against the 
goats themselves. 

4. Thales rogatus quid Deus! 4 Thales, having been asked 
esset, * Qaod initio es fine | what God was, replied, ‘(That) 
caret,’”’ respondit. which is without beginning 

and end.’”’ 

5. Puel!e campis et floribus| 5 The girls enjoy the fields 
fruuntur. and flowers. 

6. Patria navibus et nautis| 6 The country needs ships 
eget. and sailors. 

7. Puellew se bonos libras le--| 7. The girls say they read 
gere dicunt, Pueri se per sil-|zood books. The boys say 
vam ambulavisse dicunt. they walked through the forest. 

8. Rex viris ut urbem capi-; 8 The king commands (im- 
ant imperat. oe the men to take the 

city. 
| 9. The travelers are at Rome, 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 


‘Henry Ivison, through his broker, invested a certain sum 
of money in N. Y. State bonds, 6 per cent., at 107}, and twice 
as much in U.S bonds, 5 per cent, at 984; brokerage, 4 per 
cent in each case. The annual income fiom both investments 
was $3,348. How much did he invest in each ?” 

Solution.— If he invest $1 in N. Y. State bonds, he obtains 
that fraction of a dollar share which is represented by the frac- 
tion $$. Every time he invests $Lin N. Y. bonds, he invests 
$2 in U.S. bonds. For every $2 so invested, he obtains stock 


the par value of which is *y’y’._ Ou every dollar invested in N. Y. 


bonds he receives y's of a dollar interest. xX = 1's)- 
On $2 invested in U. S bonds he receives $$ of a doliar inter- 
est. xX r80= $$) 
rst+ 53 = =int. on $3 Yos+3= = int. on $1. 

If $1 invested gives an interest of #zy'r, to obtain an interest 
of $3.348, as many dollars must be invested as y'y'¢ is con- 
tained times in 3 348, which is 64,152 times. Hence $64,152 
must be invested. Of this ¢ is invested in N. Y. bonds and ¢ 
in U. S. bonds. +} of $64,152 = $21,384, 

of $64,152 = $42,763.— Ans. 
E. E., Fremont, Ned. 


[Carthage, Mo., gives the same answer. ] 


9. Viatores Romae sunt. 


12. Vergil, Book I., line 445. Regard victu from vivo, (1) 
This agrees with description of Carthage in line 14. (2) Com- 
pose similar constructions in G. IL., 460 and Ar. VIIL, 318, 
(5) Most commentators translate focilem victu, wealthy. 


FALLS OF MINNEHABA, SruDsET. 
though the enterprising Minneapolitans, in their determina- 12. It seems to me much better to consider victu as a supine 
tion to utilize to the last degree, have dammed and dyked the|and he should have such a knowledge of their meaning and | from vivo; and therefore to render the expression, “* A race 
river, and littered its banks with rubbish and shanties, mar-| use that he can (a) use them properly in conversation, and (b) | enowned in war, and easy to be supported.” In verse 14 of 
ting but not destroying the effect. A short distance below our | be able to call them at sight, in printed and written form; and|the same book we find an expression of similar meaning : 
stand-point is the University of Minnesota, which occupies a| (c) he should have such a knowledge of the elements of our dives opum (*‘rich in resources’). Both verses seem to refer 
fine site on the eastern river-bank. To tell of the attractions|oral and printed words that he can make them correctly and | to the ease with which a comfortable living could be obtained 
of its museum, the able corps of professors, and its admirable| write them appropriately. In other words, he should be able | by the people of Carthage and vicinity. 
~aate lectures, would make this already-too-long paper|to understand spoken language and read written language. Burlington, Ia. Ernzst W. CLEMENT. 
onger, 80 we will leave that to be learned by personal obser-| But let no one imagine that reading language is simple calling ae - 
vation during the summer trip, words fluently punctuation and elocutionary 13. Io sentences, “The y 

To avoid making of the studies of the Summer School of | marks according to fixed rules; but that real reading is * TAC®, ball and one eh 
Travel a cramming process, instead of the real education of | ing other people's language “‘ out loud,” so to speak. cognate accusatives. . 
which we all talk so learnedly, we will attempt noextended de-| Again, the primary pupil should be made acquainted with ran parallel with the 
scription of this beautiful city, whose broad avenues, crossed | the language of elementary arithmetic and be able to think 
at right-angles by well-shaded streets, extend to the river, bor-| arithmetically. Learning to read and think arithmetically is oon - ay iet ition and meaning in the sentence, it has much 


picturesque view to be found throughout the 
universe,’ Even now it is an attractive picture, 


dered by elegant residences or presentin f el -traini 
gasolid front of im. | really a part of elementary language-training. 
Posing business-blocks (foremost among the latter the recently-| Again, the primary pupil should be made familiar with the | ‘he force of a predicate adjective. 
erected Syndi ; elementary language of geography, history, physiology, e ie 


excellent Hand-book of Minne- that the primary pupil should be able to write 
’ 8 y the Minneapolis Tribune After a week | and use words grammatically, I think they may be said to make iti thiinet hens Fem Genin om 
spent inhaling the health-giving air of this sanitarium, and} up about all that should be considered primary education in 


perha common schools, Z, RICHARDS, 
lakes of 4s gp: Copies of Taz JouRNAL or Epvucation of March | circles, but if possible should show how to measure angles, as 
this ‘“‘ Undine Region.” mL Any reed having a spare copy of this issue will/ altitude and azimuth ; and the rings or circles should be re- 
———_—XX oblige, and earn the thanks of, the publishers by returning it| ,oyable, If none is to be had, where can I get one made? 
to the office of Taz 16 Hawley street, Boston. 
— Itis the purpose of the schools to instruct a scholar to| Will send copy of EDUCATION or of Tam AMERICAN P (W. J.) High Be 
live ; not to earn his living.—Dr. 8. Eliot. in return. ersey City (N. J. hool. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Mapison, Wis., 15-18, 1884. 
OFFICERS : 
President—Tuomas W. KICKNELL, Boston. 


Secretary —H. 8. TARBELL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Treasurer—N. A. CALKINS, 124 East 80th St, New York. 


THH AMERICAN INST. OF INSTRUCTION 
WILL MEET AT 
Marraa’s Vinerarp, Mass., 7-10, 1884, 
OFFICERS: 
President—Homer B. Boston, 
Seoretary —R C. Metca.r, Boston. 
Treasurer—J. W. Wesster, Malden. 


THE WEEK. 


The Hamilton seniors, who have lately been in rebellion, 
have given up their losing fight, made an unconditional sur- 
render, and have been gladly taken back. 

The United States Supreme Court has decided that the State 
of Virginia is not entitled to receive the balance of the sum 
allowed her under the surplus distribution act of 1836. This 
bars the claim of the other States claiming balances under 
that distribution. 

The Senate, last week, ratified the Reciprocity Treaty with 
Mexico, by a vote of 41 to 20. The treaty may be said to have 
been an administration measure, both the President and the 
Secretary of State having made up their minds to secure its 
passage. 

Fitz-John Porter has been vindicated, the Senate having 
acquiesced in the favorable action of the House on the bill for 
his relief. 

An explosion occurred at the coal mines near Pocahontas, 
Va., early Thursday morning, and it is supposed that 150 lives 
were loat. The cause of the disaster is as yet unknown. 

Abroad.— One more link in the chain which mutual business 
interests are year by year drawing around civilized nations, 
was forged last week in Paris. The signing of the international 
convention for the protection of submarine cables. 

The ratification of the Iglesias Peace Treaty puts an end to 
the long and bitter struggle between Chili and Peru. Civilis- 
tas and Pierolists,—the constitutional and the national party,— 
have at last agreed to terms which recognize Iglesias as Presi- 
dent at Lima, and settle the disputed territory of guano and 
nitrate beds, the possession of which have from the first been 
the object of this sanguinary war. 

Multifarious rumors regarding dissensions in the British 
Cabinet, and the possible dissolation of Parliament are cur- 
rent, but not generally credited. It is reported that a major- 
ity of the Cabinet favor a prolonged occupation of Egypt, 
while Mr. Gladstone is opposed to this. The British troops 
will make an advance from the vicinity of Tamanieb, but Gen- 
eral Graham has been instructed not to push his reconnois- 
sance far beyond Handouk. 

The first number of a paper called Swobodnoje Slowa, or 
Free Speech, has appeared at St. Petersburg. It summons the 
youth of Russia to oppose the despotic form of govern- 
ment, etc, 

M. Rochefort’s friend, Gen Ed Din, an Afghan sheik, has 
sent from Constantinople the first number of an anti-Eoglish 
journal, which is to be printed in Paris. Gen Ed Din is ac- 
quainted with the prominent Irish Nationalists. He partici- 
pated in the Sepoy revolt in 1857. 

It is reported that thirty-six anarchists were arrested at 
Pesth, Friday, and 700 persons expelled from the city. 


Weare informed, from Washington, that the congres- 
sional committees of Congress having the subject of 
National Aid in charge have substantially agreed upon 
what are known as the Blair and Willis bills. Both are 
good enough for an experiment. The main point is 
to pass a bill and begin the good work of helping the South- 
ern States in their awakened desire to educate the people. 
It is now in order to pour in petitions. The average 
congressman only moves when he feels the sharp prongs 
of the popular pitchfork at his waistband, propelling 
him forward. The people of the South should under- 
stand that their politicians will trifle away the years in 
thrashing over the old chaff of the limitations of State 
and national governments till doomsday, while millions 


= |of their people are lapsing away into a barbarism that 


will make all good government impossible. It is well 
enough to remind our conscript fathers that, if they will 
give us the money to educate the children, an intelli- 
gent people can be relied on for the peaceable adjust- 
ment of all difficulties in national and local affairs, can 
even be trusted to “retire” the great man who is so 
bound up in ventilating a political theory that he forgets 
the cardinal principle of American politics,—that gov- 
ernments are made for the people. 


Tue Century magazine for March prints a legal ar- 
gument, by J. B. Peterson, against National Aid for 
Education. It simply amounts to the assertion that the 
National government has no right to do what it has 
been doing, all the time, from the beginning, making 
appropriations for every sort of education in almost 
every conceivable direct and indirect way. The people 
of the United States have not locked themselves up in 
a little pen named “Constitution,” and thrown away 
the key, as Lawyer Peterson and the whole crowd of 
constitutional pundits of that sort imagine. In Amer- 
ica constitutions are made for the people, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States is an easy-fitting, work- 
ing-dress, in which the people can build up the world’s 
great Republic. If the seams burst, and the people 
outgrow the suit, they can enlarge it by letting out the 
seams, “ altering and amending,” or making a new suit 
altogether. But the main thing is to build the Repub- 
lic, and not keep the dress after the Peterson pattern. 
Just now the Educational Society of Louisiana, a body 
of the best people in the State, has addressed a memo- 
rial to Congress in behalf of National Aid. They show 
that the valuation of Louisiana is $50,000,000 less than 
the deposits in the savings banks of Massachusetts; 
that not one-third of the children are in school ; 
that 25,000 school-children are neither at work nor in 
school in New Orleans; and tkat a set of statesmen of 
the Peterson type have locked up the State in a consti- 
tution that practically prevents relief by taxation, 
and will require several years of agitation and legisla- 
tion to change. They ask Congress to help the chil- 
dren while they work to accomplish this object. If the 
Government of the United States is such a petty, re- 
stricted, technical machine that it cannot help the peo- 
ple of this State out of their slough of despond, the 
people should know it, and begin to let out the seams 
until it can. 


Tue Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, the ablest jour- 
nal on the old border-land between North and Soutb, 
under the combined leadership of Mr. Murat Halsted 
and “the truly good Deacon Richard Smith,” is just 
now in a flame of fire against the weak and wicked side 
of things down South. It almost looks as if the great 
party that has had control of the National Government 
since 1860 was being urged by its influential leaders 
to inaugurate a presidential campaign on the platform 
of the suppression of “Southern outrages” by political 
pressure from Washington. Now, we are no politicians, 
and are pledged only to the party of the children; but 
two or three things occur to us in this connection. 
First,—the South, as a whole, was never so evidently 
making headway in every element of a Christian repub- 
lican society as to-day. It still suffers from the peculiar 
style of wrong-doing that follows after its ancient organ- 
ization of society, butin every State the party of prog- 
ress in all good things is gaining ground, year by year. 
Second, —-the best way to help the South, evident to 


anybody but a politician, is to attach yourself to this 


division of progress, which includes one of the most de- 
voted sets of good men and women in any land; and, 
without expecting its members to join your party in 
politics, or your sect in religion, do brotherly and sisterly 
service, in every possible way, to strengthen their hands. 
The South is, like every other part of the country, a bat- 
tle-field where God’s people are fighting the other kind ; 
and nowhere does that war rage more bitterly than in 
the “Paris of America,” right under the windows of 
the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

There are two things that the great and respectable 
Republican party can do for the South which will con- 
tribute more powerfully to help God’s people down there 
than all the laws, courts, and armies of the Nation. 
1st, to make itself “solid” in favor of a generous and 
persistent system of Federal aid to education, that 
would send the Nation’s money on an errand of light, 
mercy, and patriotism to every little hamlet in the Amer- 
ican domain. 2d, to leave the management of the 
presidential campaign, in the North, to the young and 
progressive men of the party, and detail Messrs. Blaine 
Conkling, Sherman, Hoar, and a hundred more of its 
statesmen of national reputation, for the Southern field, 
to present their views of public policy, in their best and 
most attractive fashion, to the masses of the Southern 
people. It is not certain that a single Southern State 
could be won to their party in this way; and it may be 
that the Democrats are destined to have their turn at 
the National Government. The pretense that this can- 
not safely be done is an ignoring of facts, as known to 
every competent observer. But, whatever might be the 
immediate partisan results of such a manly and truly 
civilized policy, the whole country would be immeasur- 
ably the gainer by such comparison of views and friendly 
proffers to the children and youth of the South. For 
there is no public or private evil habit, either in Louis- 
iana or Ohio, that will not )ield to a thorough and com- 
bined effort for the training of the coming generation 
in that education of the heart, the head, and the hand 
which “makes for” righteousness, union, prosperity, 
and perpetual peace. 


THE CHILD AND THE SCHOOL. 


There is a good deal of nonsense going about in ex- 
clusive circles of parents, encouraged by fastidious and 
narrow teachers, concerning the importance of what is 
called the individual training of the child. The truth 
in this talk is, that all educational plans should aim to 
make each pupil himself, in the largest and finest mean- 
ing of that abused word. The error comes in when it 
is supposed this object can be best attained by the exclu- 
sive training of the child by one person, however excel- 
lent, without the influence of the school and every other 
institution of society. The upper side of man is not 
his individuality, but his union with his fellows and his 
fellowship in the larger life of humanity. Every apt 
scholar learns more valuable lessons from his class 
and his school than his teacher can impart. Indeed, 
one of the noblest offices of the teacher is to aid each pu- 
pil in finding his own place, first in his class and school, 
then in the larger school of society. Nothing more surely 
betrays the pedant and the educational prig than the 
attempt to bring the child under the overpowering influ- 
ence of the teacher. Even when this is merely the result 
of a despotic personality and goes on without a theory, 
it is bad enough. But when, as now a-days too often, 
the teacher is a social crank who has broken with insti- 
tutional life and regards himself as set for the complete 
reconstruction of mundane affairs, the result is dis- 
astrous. No man or woman can be so mischievous as a 
powerful, cultivated, and fascinating teacher, given over 
to this petty philosophy of individualism, occupied in 
training susceptible and brilliant youth into social, re- 
ligious, and civic Ishmaelites. Many a young man or 
woman has thus been launched upon American life only 
to discover, too late, the prodigious folly of the theory 
which has led to failure, disgust, and chronic despair of 
life itself. God’s way of developing the individual is to 
place each soul and life in helpful companionship with 
all other souls, and, through the gradual schooling of 
great institutions in which is lodged the result of ages 


of personal effort, lead the man up to his own place in 
the sublime fraternity that was Be here and hereafter, 


“the family in earth and heaven,” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. are pleased to call the “ practical” side of education. Blinded| Program of the Froebel Institute of North America, to be 


by the whirr of machinery and the prominent part w : 
Wendell Phillips was once charged by a newspaper with | ™echanical industry plays in their pursuits, Of 
being a man of one idea. His retort was, “I regard myself the practical side of success itself is the man. Now, we respect- | of President. A latenean of Comminten. cotta 
exceptionally fortunate in being possessed with an idea.”’ fully submit that to assist in developing the man is the main} JuLy 15th. — Teaten Session. 1, Address: To what ex 
— Popular Science says that nothing substantial is conceded function of the public school. And itis not to the discredit | tent can the kindergarten become a part of the publio-echeol 
to science when our colleges keep their classical standards eo |°! that institution that it does not turn into the arena mer- |system ?—Supt. James McAlister, Philadelphia. 
high that all the time of pupils is consumed in Latin and Greek raging lawyers, or doctors fully fledged. All the school can| 2. Address: What is the purpose and scope of the manual 
preparation. “id hag a School Journal has it, ‘is to discipline | training suggested by Froebel ?—Prof. W.Straight, Normalville. 
— The superintendent of the Madison (Wis.) schools has ae A h. correct habits of order and neatness, to in-| 8. Address: What benefits may be expected from charity 
solved the “ supervisor question.” A teacher with a “ peculiar}: Principles of morality, and aid in developing the phys- | kindergartens ?—Prest. John Ogden, Washington. 
powers, and besides this give a little,—only a little,—gen-| Afternoon Session. 1. Address: How should efficient train- 


F iven the oversight of that 
gift” in any direction has been g g 
{udy in the schools of the ward. Now, if jealousy, |" in'ormation.” ing schools be organized ?— Miss Sarah A. Stewart, Mil- 


articular 8 
vith its green goggles, keep out of the way, we should think| — “Which is better for the pupils, — that they should be| Waukee. 
pushed through the course, coming out exhausted, with little| 2 Address: How can the friends of Froebel be organized 


the plan might prove a success. 

— Mr. Kidder, the well-known banker, deserves the thanks real discipline, little that they can retain, and, if retained, of | for efficient local work ?—Hon. John Hitz, Washington. 
of the profession, as well as the friends of the public schools, little use to them; or, to cover a little less ground in thecourse,| JULY 16th.—Afternoon Session. 1. Address: The conflict 
f effectually answering the Rev. Mr. Savage at the Unita- but in the process to have learned the sources of information, | of the two ideals.—Col. F. W. Parker, Normalville, 
sien, ab dipner last week, when he told him, amid much the ready use of the tools by which it is obtained, and real| 2- Miscellaneous business. 
applause, that he did not agree with him in his criticisms of power in placing and organizing the knowledge gained?” | JULY 17th.—A/ternoon Session. 1. To what extent should 
the ublic schools, for he had filled the positions in his offices This is the question put by a writer in the Educational Weekly. | Primary teachers be familiar with kindergarten methods ?— 
with graduates of these schools, and they had invariably turned |" © *28Wer is ready: the first method, of course. But sup-|Prest. Irwin Shepard, Winona. 
out well. pene “y panera and kind of knowledge required is broadened | 2- Reports of committees. 

ee reason; and suppose at the end there is an exam-| 3. ‘‘ Five-minutes reports’’ from all quarters. 

— Dr. Sergent A — ee 2s Physical | ination, on the passing of which rests not only the reputation| Note1. The National Educational Association will be or- 
training, says, at America a st needs . © Lappy Com-| of the instructor, but the promotion of the pupil? Is there | Sized J uly 15th, in an evening session. 
bination which the European nations are trying to effect; the/time, then, to train children in the use of “an unabridged In 


strength-giving qualities of the German gymnasiums, the| giction and some ” 

grace and suppleness acquired from the French calisthenics, all | was the perfect freedom of the teachers in the use of methods, re) 

regulated, oystomatized, and adapted to our peculiar needs|anq in the extent of ground to be gone over in the text-books, AN OFFER TO OUR FRIENDS. 

and institutions. In his ‘“‘ Talks on Teaching,”’ he says: ‘“IfI am not mistaken,| At its last meeting, the Froebel Institute of North 


— A petition is now being circulated throughout Ohio, ask-/the examinations usually given simply test the pupil’s power| America failed to make provision for a fund sufficient to 
ing the General Assembly to enact a law by which ten per|/of memorizing disconnected facts. The testimony of count-|defra inci i 

y the expenses incident upon the preparations for the 

cent, of the revenue derived from taxing the liquor traffic may | less good teachers has been uniform in this respect. When ming meetin It was not anticipated that thi j 
be appropriated for the support of free public libraries and asked, ‘Why don’t you do better work ? why don’t you use 
reading-rooms. It is argued that by this fostering and encour-|the methods taught in normal schools, and advocated by edu- 
aging libraries and reading-rooms that a taste for reading will| cational periodicals and books?’ the answer is, ‘We cannot any thought of an neneeye exhibit, To mest this — 
be cultivated, self-respect will be enhanced, idleness will be|do it; look at our course of study! In three weeks or three gency, I make the following proposition to the friends of 
dimiuished, the expenses of police force, prisons, county in-| months these children will be examined. We have not one the educational principles advocated by the Froebel Institute. 
firmaries, and the State charities will be greatly lessened. moment to spend on real teaching.’ No wonder that teaching} /! °W® several hundred copies of Dr. E. Seguin’s cele- 
— The success of the St. Louis Manual Training School is|i8 @ trade and not an art; no wonder that there is little or no brated Report on Education, edited and revised for the sec- 
due, without doubt, to the policy which guides the instruction, |demand for books upon the science and art of teaching. The|ond time in 1880. The report constitutes a volume of over 
According to its director,—Prof. Woodward,—all the shop- | demand fixed by examiners is for cram and not for art.”’ two hundred pages of fresh, rich thought on educational 
topics, presented in the remarkably attractive and forcible 


work is disciplinary; special trades are not taught, nor are 
style of the lamented author. The retail price of the book 


articles manufactured for sale, ‘‘The scope of a single trade,’’ 

says the professor, is too narrow for educational purposes, NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. NOTES.|;; $1.00; I offer it, for the purpose indicated, at 50 cents 
Manual education should be as broad and liberal as intellectual. oa grea rcopy. Orders should be accompanied with the price of 
In a factory, intellectual life and activity is not aimed at; its ordered, and ten cents for each 
sole object is the production of articles for the market. Ina sociations, it is worthy of special note that the Chicago and | Orders should be sent without delay, as the need is urgent. 


pa Northwestern, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and the Address, W. N. HAILMANN, 
to © only! Northern Pacific Railroad, are publishing about one hundred President Frocbel Institute, La Porte, Ind. 
: : thousand of their railroad blanket-folders for free distribution 
— ‘It was the idea of the Greek,” says the N. Y. Observer, | among the teachers of the country. On one side of the folders 
OBITUARY. 


“in ancient times, that infants should be kept as free from|ig the map of the United States, or a considerable portion 

excitement as possible, and therefore the greatest care was thereof; and, on the other, important matter relating to the 
taken that all disturbing noises should be avoided until they | National Educational Association, and the meeting to be held Prof. Hermano B. Boisen, the son of Hon. J. F. O. Boisen, 
had become so far matured as to be able to bear them without| at Madison in July. Any person sending a two-cent stamp for late supreme judge of the island of Aslen, in the Baltic, was 
ip jury. But there is very little care taken in our day, even in! return postage to D. A. Fraser, 16 Hawley street, Boston, or born in Flensburg, Schleswig Holstein, Germany, Dec. 11, 1846. 
Christian families and communities, to preserve children and /to Geo, H. Bemis, 109 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, will receive | 4¢ graduated at the Royal Gymnasium at Pidén, Holstein, in 
youth from excitement. On the contrary, the more they can|one of these maps by return mail. Every person going to| 1869, and studied at the University of Wiirzburg. He came to 
get of it the better, in the opinion of parents and themselves.” | adison next summer should have one of these valuable maps, | ‘he United States in April, 1869, and was received by his kins- 
There is too much truth in the statement. Parents desire to | costing only the postage. More than one will be sent if called |™42 and friend, Major von Minden, of St. Paul, Minn. Im- 
hasten forward the opening faculties of the child. They not | gor, mediately devoting his attention to the study of our school 
only send them out into life at too early an age, but are im- systems, he became co-laborer with President Jones, of the 
patient with their thought and reason. The schools would| Look rok A GENEROUS OrFER.—We need not call atten-| State Normal School in Indiana. He was for a time superin- 
be much more attractive to children if there were less tension|tion to the generous offer made by James Charlton Esq.,|tendent of the schools in Belleville, Indiana. For eight years 
and excitement. Genl. Passr. Agt. of the Chicago & Alton R.R., Chicago, Lil. | he filled the chair of Modern Languages in the State Univer- 
— Is it true that our high schools teach pupils ‘to scorn He engages to send to ali school-teachers one of their beautiful | sity of Indiana, where he received the honorary degree of A.M. 
work’? ? In discussing the question of manual labor in the |4"d valuable standard-time roller-maps, free of expense. Such| He resigned his chair in 1880, and being desirous of living at 
public schools, it has been asserted over and over again that| 40 Offer, as he says, * smacks of a new sensation,’”’ and looks| the East, he accepted an invitation to fill a temporary vacancy 
the discipline of the higher schools prejadice the minds of | /ike humbuggery; but the offer is from one of the solid men|in Williams College, in Massachusetts. In 1881 he came to 
their pupils against the “ producing vocations.” Is it true ?| of Chicago, whose word is as good as his bond, and those who| Boston, where he conducted several private classes with un- 
usual success, and during that year and the next, prepared, for 


We do not doubt but that a scholarly mind would prefer in-| W0t the best time-map yet made should not wait to read the 
tellectual labor to manual, Lf that is a fault, it is not one of | 2¢xt paragraph before sending a letter to Mr. Chariton to en-| publication his First Course in German and bis excellent 
courage his great gift-enterprise. We shall be mistaken if that} Book of German Prose. In 1882 he took the position of sub- 


the schools, but of heredity. And is not here the fallacy in 

the argument made by our friends and lovers of industrial pur-| rief notice does not cost our excellent friend 25,000 of his| master in the Eliot School in Boston, and was in the same 
suits? Moreover, where are the statistics that justify the as-|€xcellent maps, but we do not fear his ability to fill the order, | year appointed as director of the College of Modern Languages 
sertion that the graduates of our higher institutions, or even |for the great Chicago & Alton railroad is behind the donor. |in the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, and one of the 
our grammar schools, are any the less successful in accom-| 4 letter for the map, and another of appreciative thanks after | bard of directors for its management. In the summer of 1883 
plishing their “heart's supreme ambition” than those who|!t is all that it will cost to get Taz New STANDAED-TIME one 


have never had the training? We would suggest that the umeli It was an oft-expressed desire of Prof. Boisen that he might 
“give his life to and for the cause of education.” Never 


principals of our high and grammar schools, and the presidents T 
HE next annual meeting of the National Council of Educa- 
of our colleges, get atthe successes and failures of ther grad-| ion will be held in the ly of Madisoo, Wis, Jaly 10,11, m'tud of hi dart and the of his work, aud 
8 for the past ten years, if possible, and place them in| 14 gnq 15, 1884; the evening session being held on Thursday | with his loving little family about him, he quietly received the 


Print, We shall then have some premises out of which a reli-| pyening, July 10. The Committee of the Council are investi- | death-angel and entered upon his “rest.” Those only, besides 
his family, who have known him as a teacher, can estimate 


able argument can be built, We venture the assertion that it 
—_ gating such important questions as the “ Organization of State| 11) i694 of such an educational power. Upon his election as a 


= be found that not only does the culture of the schools School Systems,” ‘School Supervision in Cities,” “ Require- master in the Lawrenceville School, a friend remarked to him, 
ake better citizens, but is more influential than we are apt| ants of Admission to College,”’ ‘‘ Preparatory Schools,” '* Oral | ‘* That seems a more fitting sphere of action for you than the 
Eliot School.” He replied, with great warmth, ‘“‘I am not 


to think in making of life a success. ” 99 
Instruction,” ‘‘ Practice Departments in Normal Schools, 
— A standard criticism against the teaching in the pubot!|« Manual Training in General Education,” Pedagogics as 1 conld de tte moet good, | Saat 


schools has been that they do not turn out good accountants. | Science,” ‘The Limits of Coéducation,” ‘Sanitary Applian-| and somehow I feel that I can do them good. I can see in the 
Lawrenceville School the promise of great possibilities, and 


The business-men of twenty years ago were wont to declare,/ces of Public Schools,’’ ‘“‘School Reports,’ “State Educa- 

with a great deal of emphasis, that graduates of the schools tional Statistics,” and ‘‘ Moral Education.” Reports on several 
came into their stores unable to add correctly a column of|of these topics will be considered by the Council, and a sum-/ me —into it. Isn’t oe the way a, Pod . 

figures, or to find with ease the simple interest of a promissory | mary of the conclusions reached will be reported to the Na-| Here seems to be the secret of his unrivaled success as & 
note. Now it is the fashion to say that the public schools turf| tional Educational Association. It is expected that each of/ teacher; for at all times, and in all places, the best, and all 
out nothing but accountants and clerks. The fact is that|the fifteen committees of the Council will hold meetings at beg See A... Ly — to his chosen work, and 


rpose, such - 
the merchants as well as the shoemakers are tempted, from the|Madison in connection with the meeting of the oer osity of sympathy, and such a vitelizing warmth and at saath 
halure of their labors, to lift into undue prominence what they Albert G. Boyden, Sec. ; E. E. White, Preat. fo that his influence became an inspiration 


to hia nupils. 
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Our Home Doctor. Moore Russell Fletcher, M.D. Boston: 

Wilson Brothers. Price, $2.00. 

This valuable book of 400 pages contains a vast number of 
domestic and botanical remedies, simplified and explained for 
family treatment, and an able treatise upon Suspended Anima- 
tion, the Danger of Burying Alive, and Directions for Restora- 
tion. It is a book emphatically for the people,—free from 
technical terms, and adapted to furnish just the information 
needed in every family. The diseases common to this country 
are plainly described, and ample directions given for their treat- 
ment, medicines, ete. It ignores mercurial and mineral prep- 
arations and all powerfal and dangerous drugs, and tells how 
to relieve pain before the arrival of a physician. The auther 
writes in a truly benevolent spirit, and seems to have a desire 
to impart the knowledge the common people need. He blends 
sound advice with his preseriptions. An excellent alpbabetical 
index makes the work convenient for handy reference. The 
appended treatise on Suspended Animation is full of valuable 
suggestions. Persons dormant from drowning, choking, sun- 
stroke, hysteria, etc., can often be restored to consciousness by 
the prompt use of the means pointed out by Dr. Fletcher. 
Numerous well-authenticated cases are cited in proof. He 
contends that so long as there is any warmth in the body after 
apparent death by drowning, hanging, accident, or disease, 
so long life exists, though seemingly extinct, and may in 
most cases be brought back by continuous and unremitted 
effort, kept up, if necessary, for ten, twelve, or even eighteen 
hours. The work is clear and simple in its instructions, and 
is well illustrated. It is sold by subscription. 


Darwinism, Stated by Himself. Selected and arranged by 
Nathan Sheppard, author of Shut Up in Paris, editor of 
Dickens Reader, Character Readings from George Eliot. 
and George Eliot Essays. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

This interesting and instructive book is made up of charac- 
teristic passages from the writings of Charles Darwin, and they 
are designed to give the ordinary reader a good general idea 
of his special line of research and argument in a brief and au- 
thentic way. It is an outline of the contents of twelve vol- 
umes from which it is compiled. This work will do much 
toward correcting many misapprehensions of Darwin’s theory. 
His opponents state his views often in a way to lead to a wrong 
judgment of his writings, while this work gives the reader 
** Darwinism as stated by himeelf.’’ The topics of the selec- 
tions relate to ‘‘ The Movements and Habits of Plants’’; ‘‘ The 
Part Played by Worms in the History of the Planet;’’ “‘ The 
Laws of Variability with Respect to Animals and Plants ;” 
‘‘The Struggle for Existence;’’ ‘*‘ Natural Selection, or the 
Survival of the Fittest;’’ ‘‘ Geographical Distribution of Or- 
ganic Bodies;”’ ‘‘ Evidence of the Descent of Man from some 
Lower Form;”’ Mental Powers of Man and the Lower Ani- 
mals Compared ;’’ ‘* Development of the Moral Sense;’’ The 
Genealogy of Man;”’ “‘Sexual Selection as an Agency to Ac- 
count for the Differences between the Races of Man;”’ ‘* The 
Expressions of the Emotions in Man and Other Animals;”’ 
** Means of the Expression of the Emotions;” ‘“‘ The Provis- 
ional Hypothesis of Pangenesis;’’ and the “‘ Objections to the 
Theory of Descent with Modification Considered.’”’ From the 
above it will be seen that the reader can easily grasp the scope 
and soundness of Darwin’s argument as to the origin and evo- 
lution of species. 


The Conquest of England. By Jobn Richard Green, M.A., 

L.D., author of The English People, Short History of the 

English People, The Making of England, ete. With Portrait 
and Maps. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This book has special interest to all students of English his- 
tory, from the fact that it is the legacy that comes to them 
from the death-bed of itseminent author. The preface written 
by his devoted wife unfolds a tale of pathetic heroism without 
many parallels in the history of literature. Mr. Green liter- 
ally battled with death that he might gain time to complete it. 
Every page of it came from under the shadow of the grave; 
yet so conscientious was he to do his work well that, notwith- 
standing his extreme weakness, much of the work was rewrit- 
ten five times. When he was told that he had only a few days 
to live, he said: ‘I have work to do that I know is good; I 
will try to win but one week more to write some part of it;”’ 
and, as he lay on his bed unable to write a line, he learned 
how to dictate, and even dictated the corrections on the print- 
er’s proofs, the references for the book being drawn up as the 
books were carried one by one to his bedside. The present 
work opens with a concise summary of the conditions of En- 
glish life in the time of Ecgberht, followed by an admirable 
history of the successive invasions and conquests down to the 
date of the coming of William the Norman, during which the 
character of England and Engiish people was largely moulded. 
The incompleted portions of his work have been finished by 
his accomplished wife, Alice Stopford Green. No writer of 
history has ever done better work than did Mr. Green. His 
style is excellent, compact, and picturesque in description, and 
reads charmingly. He had a grasp upon causes few writers of 
history had. His death is a sad loss to English historical liter- 
ature. The book has half-a-dozen good maps and a portrait 
of the author. 


Chinese Classics. The Works of Confacius and Mencius, 
by ames New edition, small 

» fine cloth, 8 $ 

Alden, Price, $1.00, re: 
This volume of the Cixinese Classics, translated by Dr. 


Legge, includes the Analects, Great Learning, and Doctrine 


of the Mean of Confucius; and the works of Mencius, with 
complete indexes of proper names and subjects. The doctrines 
of Confucius relate principally to the ethics of political and 
social life. He taught that the attainment of perfect virtue 
was the true aim of living; that none could live well who did 
not so regard it. This celebrated Chinese sage was born 551 
B.C., and died in the 70th year of his age in 479 B.C. He was 
a Theist, and believed in immortality for man. His system of 
education was superior to his age, and is worthy of careful 
study. Mencius’ works follow in order of specialty those of 
Confucius. His great mission was the instruction of the rulers 
of his time. His doctrines were really republican. He held 
that ‘‘ the people are the most important element in a nation, 
the sovereign the highest.” Mr. Alden is doing good service 
in the publication of these classics. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— Henry Hoit & Co., New York City, have published No. 
24 of the ‘‘ Leisure Moment Series”’ of stories entitled, Called 
Back; by Hugh Conway; price 25 cents, 

— W. 8S. Fortescue & Co., 811 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
have published Metrical Tables for Engineers, on the basis 
of 1 meter = 39.370482 inches and 1 gram = 15.43234875 
grains; computed by Olin H. Landreth, A.M., C.E., professor 
of Engineering, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., late 
of Dudley Observatory. 

— John OC. Stockwell, 25 Ann street, New York City, have 
published “ What Shall we Name It?” A Dictionary of 
Baptismal Names for Children; containing 2,000 names 
with their meanings, and the countries from which they orig- 
inated; price 25 cents. It is an interesting little manual of 
special interest to parents. 

— P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1012 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia, have published The Medical Directory of Philadel- 
phia for 1884 ; edited by Samuel B. Hoppin, M.D. It con- 
tains information in regard to ‘‘ Adults Homes,” ‘‘ Ambulance 
Service,’ ‘Board of Health,’ ‘Children’s Homes,’ ‘‘ Hos- 
pitals,’’ ‘* Medical Colleges,”’ Dispensaries,’ ‘‘ Physicians,’’ 
**Special Relief Associations,” ‘‘ Veterinary Physicians,’’ etc. 

— J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 21 Rose street, New York City, have 

published the third number of Ogilvie's Popular Reading, 
containing ‘‘ Dora Thorne,’’ by Bertha M. Clay; ‘‘ Cash Seven- 
teen,’’ by Sophy S. Burr; “‘ Little Faith,’ by Mrs. O. F.Walton; 
** Mrs, Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,’’ by Douglass Jerrold; ‘* The 
Sad Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton,’”’ by George Eliot; ‘‘A 
Christmas Carol,’’ by Charles Dickens; and ‘‘ Gems for Christ- 
mas,’’ by Grandmother Amel. 
— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have published a new book 
entitled Soldier and Servant, price $1.25. In this really 
fascinating story of girl-life at home and at school, Miss Ella 
M. Baker gives proof of her ability to do most acceptable and 
creditable work as an author. Lisle Knight,. the heroine, is a 
character drawn with great naturalness, and possessed of traits 
which will win for her the love and admiration of all readers. 
Soldier and Servant is a motto bequeathed to her by the 
mother who died when she was a babe, and which she early 
adopts, in very earnest, carrying its sentiments into all the 
acts of her after-life. Anda sweet, pure, and helpful life it 
is, and its story will most assuredly furnish wholesome stimu- 
lus to every girl who reads it. In the school-life of Lisle, 
which is invested with rare interest, there are touches of 
humor, and graphic descriptions which are worthy of compar- 
ison with passages in Tom Brown’s School Days. 

— White, Stokes & Allen, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
have just published Baster Flowers; price, $1.50. For sale 
by Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. ‘This is one of the most 
exquisitely beautiful Easter books we ever saw. The illus. 
trations of Easter lilies, violets, trailing arbutus, and azaleas, 
arranged and made by Susie B. Skelding, are charming. The 
poems are “Easter Lilies,’? manuscript fac-simile by Celia 
Thaxter; ‘‘Spring Flowers,’’ by Rev. J. Keble; ‘‘ Hymn for 
Easter,’’ by Rev. Henry Ware, Jr.; ‘‘ The Spring is Late,’’ by 
Louise Chandler Moulton; ‘From a Forest Hymn,’’ by Bry- 
ant; ‘‘ Welcome O’Day,” by William Allen, DD.; ‘ Under 
the Leaves,’”’ by Albert Leighton; ‘‘Arbutus,’’ manuscript fac- 
simile by ‘‘ H. H.;”’ “ Easter Morning,’’ by Francis L. Mace ; 
** Angels Roll the Rock Away,” by Rev. Thomas Scott; ‘‘ The 
Lilies of the Field,” by Mrs. Hemans; ‘‘ Passion Flower” and 
** Benedicte,’”’ by J. S. Blackie. Heavily embossed and iliu- 
minated fringed covers on ornamented paper, making it artis- 
tic as well as valuable for its poems, 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have in press, for early publi- 
cation, a volume of Studies in History, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, including papers on historical subjects, and on individ- 
uals who had held so conspicuous positions that their lives 
formed a part of the history of their time. Also, The Poet- 
ical Works of Bdmund C. Stedman will soon be published 
in a single volume, in the popular Household Edition; and the 
next volume in the admirable series of ‘‘ American Statesmen” 
will be on John Adams, It is by Mr. John T. Morse, Jr. 
Oscar Fay Adams, who published recently a Handbook of 
English Authors has prepared a similar Handbook of Amer. 
ican Authors, which will be published shortly by Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. Ploetz’s Epitome of Ancient, Mediaval, 
and Modern History, which is accounted the best and most 


comprehensive universal history, has been translated by Wm, 
H. Tillinghast, of Harvard University, who has made thins 
sive additions and furnished the book with a very fall index 
Son } Pages. It will soon be published by Houghton, 


_—Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, have just published 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers; a lively account 


of voyages in s skiff on the Sudbury, Concord, Merrimac, 


Housatonic, and Nashua; by Henry Parker Fellows, with 
thirty illustrations by Willis Beals, and five route-maps. To 
all lovers of New-England River scenery this book will be 
found delightful. It is written in a pleasing style, and takes 
the reader to some of the places of natural beauty, not gener- 
ally well known to pleasure seekers. The book is faultless in 
typography, and the illustrations are very attractive, done with 
a few bold lines, with a marked poetic touch. Among others 
is a view of theold North Bridge at Concord, where the first battle 
of the Revolution was fought. There is, besides, a very fine 
view of The Wayside, Hawthorne’s home in the same old his- 
toric village, and also a picture of his residence in the fashion- 
able region of Lenox, and his writing-desk. The sketches are 
bright and breezy, and add much to the interest of the narra- 
tives, while the route-maps readily enable the reader to trace 
the author’s wanderings, and will no doubt be heartlly appre- 
ciated by voyagers on the rivers. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have just issued English 
Comic Dramatists, by Oswald Crawfurd, in the “ Parchment 
Library Series ;” price, $1.25. It is a book choicely printed 
on linen paper, with limp parchment binding, uncut, gilt top, 
and contains selections from the comic dramatists, Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Wicherly, Van- 
burgh, Colley Cibber, Congreve, Addison, Farquhar, John Gay, 
Goldsmith, Cumberland, and Sheridan,—one or more scenes 
from each author, preceded by a sketch of the plot of the play, 
and a critical note upon each of the dramatists quoted. It is 
a book fall of literary entertainment. 

The same enterprising house have published Flowers and 
their Pedigrees, by Grant Allen, author of Vignettes from 
Nature, Colin Clout’s Calendar, ete.; price, $1.25. This work 
contains charming essays on ‘‘ The Daisy’s Pedigree,” ‘* The 
Romance of a Wayside Weed,”’ on “ Strawberries,” Cleav- 
ers,’ ‘‘ The Origin of Wheat,” ‘‘A Mountain Tulip,” “A Famlly 
History,’ and ‘‘Cuck-oo-Pint.”” These pleasant papers deal 
with the evolution of certain piant-types in general, and with 
their presence on the island of Great Britain. The book is 
illustrated and printed on heavy tinted paper, and bound with 
exquisite taste. 

— Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston and New York, have 
just published three very useful books for school use. The 
Essentials of Latin Grammar; by F. A. Biackburn; price 
$1 10; is a book which is the outgrowth of the author’s expe- 
rience in teaching Latin to beginners. He has made a book 
small enough to be mastered by a beginner, and arranged the 
principles of grammar systematically, making them easy to 
learn and easy to retain. This he has accomplished by con- 
ciseness of statement and by the omission of all that Latin 
has in common with English, such as definitions, kinds of sen- 
tences, rules, etc. He makes these omissions not merely for 
the sake of brevity, but for the sake of simplicity. He aims 
by grammatical system, and by typography, to facilitate the 
work of the student, placing in coarser type only such portions 
as should be absolutely mastered, and leaving to the judgment 
of the teacher to require such additional memor'!zing as may 
be repuired by the circumstances, age, and capacity of the pu- 
pils. His aim has been to include all the grammatical in- 
formation needed for a high school or for the early years of a 
college course. Some idea of his condensation is indicated by 
the fact that the grammar proper contained in this book is all 
found on about 130 pages Appended are ‘' Latin Exercises ”’ 
introductory to Cwsar’s Gallic War, to accompany the study 
of the Essentials of Latin Grammar, with both a Latin and 
English Index. In our judgment Mr. Biackburn’s book will 
greatly stimulate a ‘‘ new departure ’’ in the teaching of Latin 
to beginners, — saving time and giving intelligent direction 
to elementary effort in gaining a knowledge of the Latin 
grammar. 

The second book is Wentworth & Hill’s Examination 
Manual No.I., on Arithmetic, The Manual consists of two 
parts: The first part contains 150 examination-papers, the 
questions for which have been selected mainly from the En- 
glish, French, and German collections of problems, The first 
fifty papers are confined to the Simple Rales, Fractions, and 


Weight and Measures; the next fifty papers cover all the sub- 
jects treated in ordinary text-books, except the Metric System, 
the last fifty also include the Metric System. The second part 
of the Manual is a collection of recent examination-papers 
actually set in various American and English institutions of 
learning. The Manual will be found especially useful in pre- 
paring for written examinations. Answers to problems in the 
first one hundred and fifty papers, bound separately in paper 
covers, can be had by teachers only, on application to the 
publishers, 

The third book is Wentworth & Hill’s Examination Man- 
uals No. II, Algebra, which contains the same number of 
examination-papers and from the same sources as the Manual 
on Arithmetic, and they will be found exceedingly useful by 
all teachers and students of algebra. The arrangement of 
these manuals is excellent, and the papers are properly graded. 
They are designed for hour examinations, but the time can 
be extended at the option of the teachers. 
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March 20, 1884 


ARTICULATION-TEACHIN G FOR THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 


EACHERS IN NEW YORK, AND PLANS FOR 
A SUMMER MEETING. 

A conference of teachers and others interested in the im- 
proved instruction of deaf-mutes met in New York, Feb. 27 
and 28, to consider plans for a general meeting in the summer 
of all interested in such education, After due deliberation the 


following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


urpose of discussing and 
deaf, and of 


CONFERENCE OF T 


Resolved, 
improving me 
means 

vel at an 
Now York Tnstitution for the Improv 


D tion at that Iastitution, be accepted. 

tneeesolved, That all persons practically engaged in shin articulation 
to the deaf be entitled to seats as regular members of the convention; 
and that all persons who are willing to aid in promoting the objects of the 
convention be cordially invited to attend as hoaseety members. 

Resolved, That Mr. A Graham Bell, Miss H. B. Rogers, and Miss 8. 
Fuller who are the surviving members of the Committee of Arrangements 
soota’ vention of articulation-teachers, which was held 


ted by the last con 
onthe 13th ha of June, 1874, at Worcester, Mass., be requested to carry 


out the foregoing resolutions. 
In accordance with the action of the conference, the com- 


mittee have notified all friends of the deaf that the next con- 
vention of articulation teachers will be called to order on Wed- 
nesday, June 25, 1834, at 800 o’clock p. m., at the Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-mates on Lexington 
venue, between 67th and 68th streets, New York. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all persons engaged in 
teaching articulation and speech-reading to the deaf. as well as 
to all who are interested in the work, and are willing to aid in 
promoting the objects of the convention. 

The following topics are suggested for discussion at the 
convention: 

1. Initiatory Steps with Beginners. 

2 Speech-reading. 

3. Classification of the Deaf in Regard to Articulation- 
teaching. 

4. Initiatory Steps with those who could Speak before they 
became Deaf. 

5. Artificial Aids to Hearing. 

6. How Best to make Speech the Vernacular of our Pupils. 

7. The Best Means of Promoting the Cause of Articulation- 
teaching in America, 

8. Statistics and Results of Articulation-teaching in America. 

All those who intend to present papers on one or more of 
the above topics, or on other subjects of similar character, are 
requested to notify the local committee as soon as possible. 

On behalf of the Committee: 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Chairman. 


Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-mutes, 
Lexington Ave., between 67th and 68th Sts., New York, Feb. 29, 1884. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


QUINTILIAN AND THE ‘‘ NEW EDUCATION.”’ 

State Supt. Raab read a paper before the Chicago Institute 
on ‘‘ The Educational Theories of the Ancient Romans.”’ It 
was little more than an elaborate epitome on the manners and 
customs of the Romans in general, until the period of about 40 
or 50 A.D., when Marcus Fiavius Quintilian, the celebrated 
critic and teacher of rhetoric, received a regular salary as a 
public teacher from the imperial treasury. By well chosen 
quotations from that illustrious educator, Mr. Raab took all 
the wind out of the sails of the New Education by proving 
that there is nothing new under the sun, 

Quintilian understood kindergarten work; would have the 
first years devoted to play, games in the open air, ete. He 
would have language and writing taught in the lowest grades; 
let the scholar trace the copy cut in slate or faintly traced on 
paper, 

Quintilian was opposed to corporal punishment, slaves and 
criminals only to be punished in that manner; judicious praise 
better than fault-fiading. Quintilian was a strong advocate 
of public schools; believed that children carry evil into them 
rather than out of them. Advocated that coming in contact 
With others is beneficial; that lasting friendships are formed 
in school. Quintilian believed that primary teachers should 
be the very best, because they lay the foundation. 

Classes should not be too large, and much attention should 
be given to reading. Quintilian would have the teachers in- 
‘imately acquainted with the parents. In conclusion, the 
*peaker added: ‘* We cannot judge the present unless we are 
familiar with the past, and are likely to be puffed up with 
vanity, thinking that we have discovered methods that were 
well known by educators of the past, and hail as new that 
which is old,” 

The lecture was @ sort of wet blanket, and effectually 
Cooled the ardor pro tem of a few disciples of the New Educa- 
tion, proving that it is what Wendel! Phillips would term 

one of the lost arts,”’ 


FROEBEL ASSOCIATION. 

L. P. Mercer, pastor of the New Jerusalem Church, lectured 
“pon “The Unseen in Education,” It is refreshing to listen 
occasionally to the opinions of persons not directly interested 
in ecucational work. Man, he said, was predestined for an 
—— end, hence his education must go on simultaneously 
“i both worlds. The child has no innate knowledge; it must 

developed. Conscience consists in the development of the 
will. We see, touch, taste, handle a thing, then close our eyes 
‘nd recall the picture of the thing. There is s danger that the 


New Education will put too much stress upon the objects. 
Nothing must be taught but what the child can see, touch, or 
taste. Everything must be taught by means of the senses, 
He called it a bad age that would rule fairy stories out of the 
schools. Tell the child of the Garden of Eden, and he loves 
to listen, and can see its fragrant flowers and peaceful bowers. 
The child loves the invisible realm, and a great many abstract 
truths can be taught. The mind is not one, but three stories 
high; viz., infancy, childhood, and youth. 

In infancy, from a very early period, the child loves to do 
what he sees done, handle things, make mud or dough pies. 


ng | The little one is gentle and affectionate; can be ruled by love. 


It should be taught pleasantly. Kindergarten work should not 
be carried beyond the period of infancy,—that is, beyond seven 
years of age. The three ages are strongly marked, and the 
work suited to infants is not adapted to older children. I be- 
lieve it is a mistake to carry the kindergarten work through 
the entire course of instruction. 

Childhood is the period for reducing to order what has been 
found out. The child must now submit to authority; obedi- 
ence must be learned. He would have good text-books; did 
not object to learning rules and formulas. A thing is so may 
be learned, even if the why be not comprehended by the learner 
at this stage. Appeal now to the love of knowing. He would 
resort to the rod rather than allow the child to disobey. If 
the old-time discipline, which demanded that children should 
be seen and not heard, was bad, the present laxity of discipline 
is infinitely worse in its results, The speaker would have 
teachers and parents pay close attention to the cultivation of 
the faculty of imagination; furnish material for the good, the 
pure, and guard against pernicious materials that create a 
wrong imagination. If he had a boy that could not be con- 
trolled, he would send him to a military school, or into the 
Navy. The will of the child must be subordinate. ‘ This I do 
because it is commanded ;’’ this is the only thing that will en- 
able him to fight against the Dragon. 

From 14 to 21 is the period of youth, obedience has been in- 


stilled, the learning has been subject to control; now the youth 
begins the process of thinking for himself,—it is the reasoning 
age. He is preparifig for the world; must become self-direct- 
ing. Honor can now be appealed to. The teacher suggests 
rather than directs. The transition period is gradual and im- 
portant between the youth and man. Some, however, mature 
earlier than others. Three different ages in education, he 
thought, were lost sight of in the New Education. 

The object of the Chicago Froebel Association is to establish 
free kindergartens for the children of the poor, and thus res- 
cuing them from the examples of the streets. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
the Editor, Paor. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 237.—A fox and dog are one mile apart; the fox 
rans in a direction at right angles with a line drawn between 
the dog and fox at the start; the dog runs directly toward the 
fox ten feet, while the fox rans nine feet, both starting at the 
same instant. How far must the dog run to catch the fox ? 

Solution by the Mathematical Editor.— The equation of the 
curve described by the dog is 

2 2ar yitr ar yi-r 
a? 
in which a = the distance the dog is from the fox at the 
start and r = the ratio of the speed of the fox to that of the 
dog, x and y being the general codrdinates of the curve referred 
to rectangular axes, the origin at the point where the fox 
starts, and the axis of y passing through the point where the 
dog starts. For that point of the curve where the dog over- 
takes the fox y = 0, and the equation reduces_to 


t= 
which gives the distance the fox runs before he is overtaken. 
To find the distance the dog runs, divide this byr. This gives 

x a 

By this general solution we have formule by which we can 
find the answer to any question of this kind. In this case, 

a = 5280; r= 
= 25010}§ ft., distance the fox runs, 


and > = 27789}°5 ft., distance the dog runs. 


PROBLEMS. 
dicu- 


Pros. 249. Two towers of unequal height stand perpen 
larly upon a plane, From the top of the higher tower to the 
bottom of the lower, the distance is 100 feet; and from the top 
of the lower tothe bottom of the higher the distance is 80 
feet; if lines were drawn from the top of each tower to the 
bottom of the other, those lines would intersect each other 20 
feet above the plane. What is the height of each tower, and 


the distance between them ? 
It is inquired whether a solution can be effected by an equa- 


ar 
1— 


tion of the second degree only. L, G. 
P 250. az=4 
mys 107 = 24.335 + 
Required the base a. A. B. ©. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE MEDICINE. 
Dr. W. H. Parmelee, Toledo, O., says: ‘I have prescribed 
the ‘acid’ in a large variety of diseases, and have been amply 
satisfied that it is a valuable addition to our list of medicinal 


agentes.’”’ 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The Manual Training School of Toledo, Ohio, will soon 
be an accomplished fact, and The Blade of that city suggests 
that a department for instruction in cooking be opened in it. 
— An industrial school for Indian children has been started 
at the Pine Ridge Agency in Dakota under the direction of 
teachers from the famous Carlisle institution, and the applica- 
tion of soap and syntax and work is so far very promising. 


— A newspaper in Iowa, The Independent American, in its 
wisdom, suggests that the pupils of the public schools be taught 
reading from a weekly newspaper or magazine to be published 
by the State, and that it take the place of the readers which 
are now generally used. 

— The University of Berlin is attended this winter by 331 
foreign students, America taking the lead with eighty students, 
of whom two study political science, six theology, nine law, 
ten mathematics, twenty-two medicine, and thirty-one history 
or philosophy. To every foreigner there are about nine native 
German students connected with the university. 

— The managers of the World’s Exposition and Cotton Cen- 
tennia!, to be opened in New Orleans next December, have 
determined that the various educational systems employed in 
the schools of the country shal! be adequately represented, with 
the particular aim of awakening the educational interests of 
the South. All who have the welfare of the South at heart 
= welcome this determination, and much good is sure to 
ollow. 

— The contagion of nervous, intellectual, and moral phe- 
nomena, is attracting the attention of French physicians. It 
comprises nervous tics, epileptiform disorders, insanity, and 
other mental affections, the inclination to suicide, crime, etc. 
M. Rambosson, a laureate of the French Institute has pub- 
lished an octavo volume of 400 pages upon the subject, which 
was presented to the Academy of Medicine by Baron Larry, in 
very complimentary terms. 

— Mr. Duncan, superintendent of the Tahlequah Orphan 
Asylum in Indian Territory, sent to Mrs. Louise Pollock, of 
Washington, for one of her best kindergarten graduates to in- 
troduce the system there, and Mrs. J. W. Riddell, who has had 
charge of one of Mrs. Pollock’s free kindergartens, has left for 
the West, to fill this position. Mr. Bushihead, governor of the 
Cherokees, is very much interested, and procured a pass from 
St. Louis. His residence is quite near to the asylum, which 
has 150 pupils, with five teachers. This is the second call for 
good kindergartners Mrs. Pollock has received from the West 
this winter, with even better compensation. The training- 
given at the Washington Kindergarten Normal Institute is 
certainly very thorough, and deserving of its high reputation, 


— The Commission of Education of Neuchatel has insti- 
tuted a commercial section attached to the boys’ industrial 
class. The required courses include elementary mathematics, 
commercial legislation, political economy, mental arithmetic, 
German, French, caligraphy, and a commercial office. The 
latter is certainly the pivot of the section. It occupies twelve 
out of the twenty-seven hours, and offers the pupils a chance 
for practice in addition to the theory of the different opera- 
tions in book-keeping and commerce. During the latter part 
of the year the scholars will form several business houses 
which will enter into regular relations, carry on correspond- 
ence, receive and send out imaginary merchandise, and doa 
banking business. In addition to the required courses, the 
scholars are recommended to take lessons in English, Italian, 
geography, natural history, and drawing, with the industrial 
section. The scholars agree to follow the optional courses reg- 
ularly, and to present themselves for examination. 

— A report published in the Russian Official Messenger gives 
an account of the proposed establishment of superior primary 
schools for girls, which are to be attached to the institutions 
named for the empress Marie. The report says: ‘‘In the 
lower classes of the city population, a greater need of instruc- 
tion is felt from year to year. Up to the present time no girls’ 
schools have existed which could give their pupils complete 
elementary instruction suitable for their social position and 
preparing them for a life of labor. The creation of elementary 
schools with well-arranged courses is one of the most pressing 
needs of the instraction of women in Russia.’’ The first 
school of this kind was opened in St. Petersburg in October. 
1882. The course of study includes four classes. The age of 
admission is from nine to eleven years. The program includes 
religion, Russian, arithmetic, geometry, geography, national 
history, natural history, caligraphy, drawing, singing, and 
needlework. 

— The dime-novel disease seems to be spreading among the 
small boys of the country. The police of Quincy, Mass., have 
just discovered a band of “ bloodthirsty”’ young plunderers in 
Quincy who have recently begun a criminal career, which a 
course of rigorous home discipline will probably bring to a 
sudden end. There have been numerous small * breaks”’ in 
the town within a few weeks. The Coddington school-house, 
the Adams Academy, the Greenleaf private school, a boat- 
house, and other buildings have been entered and ransacked, 
and various things, most of them dear to small boys’ hearts, 
were carried off. An investigation by a detective resulted in 
the discovery that several boys, twelve to fifteen years old, the 
sons of parents in good society, had organized a band five 
months ago, which they called the Jesse James Brothers, and 
having surfeited of dime novels and harmless pranks, had re- 
cently turned their hands to lawlessness. There have been 
no arrests yet, and perhaps none will be made. The subject 
was discussed by the school committee last week, and probably 
the matter will wisely be settled outside the courts. 

— Iowa College, which suffered so severely in the tornado of 
June, 1882, and which has gone right on with its work, with- 
out a single building, has now three handsome, commodious, 
and convenient college halls erected and in use. One of them, 
Chicago Hall, is one of the most perfect specimens of English 
colonial architecture in the country. Another, Blair Hall, is 
modified Gothic. The interior finish and appliances are very 
superior. Floors and wainscotings are of Georgia pine, with- 
out paint. The new Museum Natural History, a lofty, 
th room, 30 feet by 60 and 52 feet high, is now being 
filled with a better collection than before, especially rich in 
vertebrates from Prof. Ward’s establishment, Rochester, and 
Central Park Museum, New York City. The Atlantic and 
Pacifie coasts, with the Rocky Mts., have contributed to it. In 
Alumni Hall, the one library of 10,000 volumes is now be- 
ing arran The co lost none of its regular classes by 
the tornado, but fifty students in lower departments dropped 
out. It now has 54 in the college course, 58 in the ladies’ 
course, and 55 in the academy, and English and musical de- 
partments are filling up. Two new courses are projected,— 
one of sctence, three years, leading to a special scientific school, 
eventually, and one of studies in English entirely, four years 

like that of eastern seminaries. If its eauinment is comple 
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in the superior style in which it has been done thus far, Iowa 
College will take a long leap ahead. 

— There is a dead-lock in the Utah Legislature over the 
question of the government of the University of Deseret. It 
is supported by the public-school funds of the Territory, and 
has always been controlled by the Mormon Church, and used 
exclusively for the propagation of the Mormon faith. In this 
way it is said to have become a hot-bed of pernicious influences 
and practices. It is governed by a board of twelve regents, 
who created a debt of $30,000, which the Legislature voted to 
pay out of the public treasury. The governor refuses to sign 
the bill unless the institution is made non-sectarian. The 
Legislature also refuses to confirm the governor’s nominations 
for chancellor and regents. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 
— Note-paper can be perfumed by first saturating blotting. | 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 


CoLorapo.—The Colorado Coll. (Congregational) is meet- | 


ing with assuring success. It is located in Colorado Springs, 
a charming city situated at the base of Pike’s Peak and near 
Maniton, or the Garden of the Gods, and is a celebrated resort for tour- 
ists and invalids. It is a center of refinement and culture, a fact materi- 
ally beneficial to a college. The college is solving the question of indus- 
trial training, and self.support for students. A large farm has been 
opened up, irrigating ditches constructed, and excellent grains and vege- 
tables raised. Workshops have also been erected. It is believed that the 
plan will prove popular and successful,—profitable to the institution as 
well as to the student. The result will be watched with interest.——Col 
orado will doubtless send a strong delegation to Madison, Wis ——Frank 
L. Williams and H. M, McKnight, classmates and graduates of the Nor- 
mal Univ. of Ill., are doing effective work as principals in Pueblo schools. 
It is to be hoped that the school-people of the State will take an inter- 
est in this department, and send in items of news. Fellow-workers, we 
have no “‘ organ ” in the ‘‘ Centennial” State. By this means we can let 
the world know what we are doing in this Rocky Mountain region. Send 
us reports, catalogues, announcements, your course of study, in general, 
any item of interest. Fortwo years this editor had charge of an Iowa 


paper with the perfame and allowing it to dry. and then place |scomed to hi which attracted no little attention at home and abroad, and 


the writing-paper between the sheets and subject to pressure 


seemed to have subserved many a useful purpose. Your aid and codpera. 
tions is solicited in making the department readable in Colorado and 


for a few hours. The blotting-paper can be used over again | suitably representative abroad. 


if not exposed to the air. 

— Ludwig Liebrecht, of Lippstadt, in Westphalia, is en- 
deavoring to obtain subscriptions from all countries to estab-, 
lish a memorial in honor of the late Dr. Hermann Miller. | 
The income is to be applied to the support of his family dur | 
ing the life of his widow, and thereafter to aid students of | 
the natural sciences educated at the public school of Lippstadt. | 

— Explorations on the site of the Temple of Aésculapius at | 
Epidaurus, in Argolis, have brought to light five statues and 
many inscriptions, besides portions of a celebrated stela men- 
tioned by Pausanius as standing near the temple, and bearing 
the names of persons who had been cured. with an account of 
their maladies, the remedies applied, sacrifices offered, etc. 


— The entire fishing fleet of Broughty Ferry, in Scotland, 
was recently provided with cans of oil for use in troubled 
waters, and several fishermen have already reported that the 
oil has been of great service. Meanwhile, at Dandee, a large 
steamer is being fitted with a tank to contain 120 gallons of oil 
to be used when passing through heavy seas, lowering a life 
boat, or at other times when convenient or necessary. 

— Professor Govi has contrived an experiment which he 
calls a demonstration of the principle of the telephone. He 
takes two tuning-forks, which he puts in close proximity to 
two magnets, each of which is surrounded by a copper wire, 
which serves them to connect together. On sounding one of 
the tnning-forks with a bow, the vibrations are transmitted by 
the wire and are reprodaced in the other fork.—Les Mondes. 

— The conference of leading electrical scientists, which is 
being arranged for in connection with the International Elec- 
trical Exh bition at Philadelphia, in September, will be an im- 


DELAWARE —Since Jan. 1 a half-score of new schoo! build- 
ings have been opened in the neighborhood of Delaware City; 
these have been furnished with improved furniture, apparatus, 
etc., and we are justly proud of our progress. The supts. are ee a 
series of educational meetings at several poe, the object of which is to 
stimulate school officers and others to build better houses, pay better sal- 
aries, and give more attention to this grand work.—— Wilmington is soon 
to have a magnificent new high school building ——Local meetings for 
mutual improvement among the members are springing into existence. 
Practical questi are di ed, and a stronger love of union created. 
——All things considered, we feel free in saying that no State is manifest- 
ing more interest in school affairs than the “ Diamond.’’ May her lustre 
increase, 


State Editor, ALBION N. FELLOWS, Zast Waterloo, Iowa. 

Iowa.—The State Agr. Coll. has until recently maintained 
a sub-freshman course, to which were admitted students who 
were unable to enter the freshman class and such as were only 
able to take up grammar grade work. The obvious intent was to keep up 
the appearance of a large schoo), and so the trustees, rocognizing the 
error of the State in filling its buildings at Ames with students who could 
as well as not take up the same studies in the country or town schools. 
abolished said preparatory department. Now comes some disgruntled 
student from Ames and writes to the DesMoines papers,—with an eye to 
the legislature of course,—that ‘‘there isso much dissatisfaction and dis- 
trast of the present management that there isa great falling off in the 
number of students. We have now all told, old and new, only 161. At 
the same time last year there were 225. There were in all 315 stadents 
last year. There are now just 60 freshmen. Atthe same time last year 
there were 120, or twice the number now. There are six new girls, in all 
twenty. When all are in. there will be 37; last year we had 45. As to the 
seniors, there are about a dozen of them out of 28. We look gloomy and 
feel gloomy.”’ The above is one of the specimens of the student partisan- 
ship and spite. It does not allude to the stopping of the preparatory or 
sub-freshman dept., by which about fifty stadents, including specials, 
would be cut off from attendance. In regard to “girls,” no mention is 
made of the 11 who graduated, nor of the fact that the sub-freshmen, by 


portant event in scientific circles. The movement is supported 
by Professor Rowland of the Johns Hopkins Universitv, Pro- 
fessor Trowbridge of Harvard, Professor Snyder of the Central 
High School Observatory, Philadelphia, and Prof. Alex. Gra- 
ham Bell of Washington. 

— For making gold ink the following has been quoted in the 
Chemist and Druggist: Take equal parts of iodide of potas- 
sium and acetate of lead; put them on a filter, and pour over 
them twenty times the quantity of warm distilled water. As 
the filtrate cools, iodide of lead separates in golden scales, 
is collected when the filtrate has quite cooled, washed with 
cold water on a filter, and rubbed up for an ink with a little 
mucilage. The ink thus made must be shaken every time it is 


— The natives of the Chiloe islands make use of a curious 
natural barometer, to which, from its having been first noticed 
by the captain of an Italian corvette, the name ‘‘ Barometro 
Araucano”’ has been given. This novel weather-guide was 
described at a recent meeting of the Linnean Society of New 
South Wales, as the shell of a crab, one of the Anomura, prob- 
ably of the genius Lithodes. It is peculiarly sensitive to at- 
mospheric changes, is nearly white in dry weather, but exhibits 
small red spots on the approach of moisture, and becomes 
completely red in the rainy season. 


the catalogue, furnished about 20 girls last year, and wonld have done so 
tbis year if continued. No mention is made, either, of the fact that there 
is a op off in all the leading institutions of the State. The difficult 
with the Agr. Coll. is ite course. Under the code of Iowa the Agr. Coll. 
must stretch its powers to teach history and literature, and the classics 
and many of the sciences are under ban. Asa consequence the modern 
languages are but partially taught, and the classics and history not at all. 
In this provision of the legislature the origina! intent, as defined by Hon. 
Justin 8. Morrill, who framed the U. 8. statute for Agr. Coll, has been 
thwarte1; and as many parents think a course of study without history, 
étc., insufficent, the million dollars invested at Ames has attracted com- 

ratively few students. It is gratifying to know, however, that the Leg- 
slature is providing for achange. Senator Sutton’s bill to allow liberal 
instruction in the Agr. Coll., unanimously passed the Senate, while it is 
believed the Legislature will change the system of trustees to that of re- 
ene from each congressional district, as the State Univ. regents 
are chosen. 


INDIANA.—Eli F, Brown, for many years a prominent edu- 
cator of the State, and at present editor of the Educational 
Weekly, will ba a candidate for Supt. of Public Instr. R. 
A. Smith, Supt. of Hancock Co ,takes the place of Ex Supt. Croanof Mad- 
ison, on the “* Arbor Day” Com.——The Allen Co. Inst., at Fort Wayne, 
was largely attended, ——— of 200 enrolling.——The Southern Indiana 
Teachers’ Assoc. will held at Jeffersonville, April 2, 3, and 4. Ad 
dresses are expected from Dr. Moss of the State Univ., and Dr. Willett- 
of Louisville.——Supt. Thomas Chinier, of the Northern Indiana Assocs. 
announces their meeting, July 1,2, and 3, at}Rome City.—J. Fraise 
Richards, formerly of Mansfield, O., will open,'a Normal School at Lo- 


| gansport, in the Smithson Coll. building, April 1, for a session of twelve 
weeks. Aug. 26 he will n the first regular session of the Am. Normal 
Coll. ——A movement is under way to establish a Normal School at Hope, 
Bartholomew Co., with John Mickleborough, of Cincinnati, at its head. 
—PFrankfort lost her Firat Ward building by fire Feb. 24. Net loss 
,000.—~—Supt. Hailmann, of La Porte, is meeting with some opposition 
in the introduction of kindergarten material. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Il. 


ILLino1s —The newspapers of the State have much to say 
about the difficulties of the school principals at the villages of 
Macon and Metropolis. Though the reported cffences seem 
too unlike to name in the same paragraph, we note here thethe fact that 
in both cases a disturbing element, caring little for the good of the 
schools, has been prominent, and the accused principals, both of whom 
we know to have been heretofore men of excellent reputation, have euf- 
fered much at the hands of those whose sule interest has been a fiendish 
one in striving to drag down men better than themselves.——The South- 
IlMnois Normal has suffered a further loss from the blowing down of 
the walls left standing by the fire. The temporary frame structure which 
the school now occupies, was formally opened Jan. 31. It cost nearly 

6,000.——Grundy Co. teachers held an institute at Morris, Feb. 9, at 
which over 300 were present. Tne prominent addresses were by Supt. 
Carter of Pera, Supt. Powell of Aurora, Prof. Cook of Geneseo, and 
Colonel Parker of Normalville. All gave the teachers much food for 
thought and matter for the school room. Co, Supt. Carter did well to 
secure so good a program for his teachers.——Springfield schoo! board 
are discussing the matter of fire escapes for their buildings.——Our re- 

rt of tne state Teachers’ Assoc. did injustice to Prof. Lehman, of 
pringfield, who we have since learned was the gentleman in charge of 
the masic. All previous statements in opposition to this are hereby re- 
called.—T he university stadents at Normal are much interested now in 
hysical culture, Athletic clubs seem quite the fashion.—Twenty lead- 
ng business firms of Moline unite in offering cash prizes to pupils in the 
public schools for excellence in various items of an industrial exhibit. 
$100 of premiums were offered by the firms after their seeing the 
successful work of the past yon? manual training in the schools. Dur- 
ing the spring the work of the schools will be exhibited. 

The Lake View High Schoo’, near Chicago,—Prof. A. F. yy ry 

rincipal,—has sounded the key note for manual training in the West. 
Prof, Nightingale isa classical scholar of classical tastes, and does not 
propose to eliminate angers from the courses of study, but rather to 
add the training of the hand after the Boston method. To initiate the 
movement and create pub.ic sentiment, he adopted a very unique plan of 
haviog all the pupils manufacture articles and put them on exhibition, 
and also present samples of their baking and cooking. It was a magnifi- 
cent display, and the Chicage press speaks in high terms of praise of the 
practical example, and commends it to all high schools. Addresses were 
delivered by Prof. H. H. Belfield, of the Chicago Normal Training school, 
Hon. L. L. Mills, the State’s Attorney, and the principal. 


State Editor, A. 8. ULIN, lola, Kan. 

Kansas.—The Hamboldt schools have been decimated by 
the measles, but are now regaining their usual attendance, —— 
[ola schools had a week’s vacation, beginning March 10 The 
people of Iola are considering the propriety of expending $15,000 fora 
new school house. It would be a wise investment ——The Indian School 
at Laurence is being rapidly pushed to completion.——The Government 
has placed a few Indian girls in the care of Ottawa Univ., Kansas.—— Most 
of the counties of the State have arranged for July or August institutes. 
Co. Supts. would confer a favor on the readers of THE JOURNAL, and the 
Kansas editor, by reporting their institate arrangements to him for pub- 


lication in Taz JOURNAL. A feware given below: 
County. Place, Time. Conductor. 
Allen, Iola, Angust, O. H. Olin. 
Anderson, Garnett, July, J. M. Butler, 
Pawnee, Larned, 06 H. C. Ford. 
Batler, El Dorado, bad 8. M. Cutler. 
Doniphan Troy, August, L. M. Knowles. 
Brown, Hiawatha, August, A. 8. Oliv. 
Miami, Paolo, July, H, A. McLean. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 
MINNESOTA. — The spring apportionment of the school- 


money has been made; the amount divided was $78,652; the 
number of pupils entitled toit, 201,674, a proportion of 39 cents 
to each pupil.—The Winona High School has just come into poasession 
of a genuine shad, caught in the river just above thecity. The fish will 
be mounted for the rapidly growing collection in the high school.——The 
present schoo! law makes attendance on the part of teachers upon the ses- 
sions of the State institutes not only a duty, but a condition of receiving 
certificates. ——The February enroliment inthe Albert Lea public schools 
was 476; average daily attendance 425.——Owatonna’'s newly finished 
school house contains seven spacious rooms, and the entire cost, inclad- 
ing steam heating apparatus, furnitare, etc., is about $27,000. The stu: 
dents of the school recently gave a musical and literary entertainment 
which, in connection with the examination papers and drawings of the 

upils drew together over 1000 citizens ——The number of pupils enrolled 
nthe St Panlt public schools, since the opening in Sept., is 7,928 —— 
There are 4,575 school districts in the State; the value of seats and desks 
is $147,975; the value of school apparatus $77,591; school libraries $19,790, 
an increase of $10,000 over last year.——Since Sept. Red Wing has en- 
rolled in ber public schools 1,202 pupil*, an increase over last year ——‘1he 
contract of a teacher to teach does not include the labor of making fires 


or sweeping the house. | 
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MAINE. 
State Editor, THOMAS TasH, Portland, Me. 

_— The examination of the Dresden Street Grammar School, 
Friday, was well attended by the parents, and the recitations 
and exercises were fine. Mr, John F. Suckling, the principal, 
has worked hard and is well appreciated.——Miss Rogers, 
teacher of South Gardiner Grammar School, has resigned. —— 
The spring term of Litchfield Acad. commenced the 4th inst. 
The school has been placed under the care of Mr. Herbert L 
Taylor, of sowdoin oll., and the prospect is good for a suc- 
cessful term. ——Bates Theological School will close for a ten 
days’ vacation, March 21. —— Lewiston rural schools close 
March 14, and the city schools March 21, for a two weeks’ va- 
cation. ——The Auburn School Supt. made his report to the 
School Board at a meeting Mch, 8 ——Edward Little High 
School closed Friday, for’a vacation, to April 7, after a highly 


satisfactory term. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— Prof. John K. Lord, of Somme Coll., expects to spend 
fter July, in Europe. - 

to abolish its school districts.——A 
teachers’ institute will be held in Derry, beginning March 25. 

— The types, last week, located Manchester’s excellent train- 
ing school in the town of Dover. We trust that Miss Sprague, 
the principal, and the lady graduates mentioned, will excuse 
this forcible abduction on paper. Manchester does not feel like 
making over her best possessions, even to her sister Dover. 


— But few New Hampshire and Vermont towns adopted the 
town system of schools at the recent March meeting. The fact 
illustrates the blind folly of clinging to old customs. To illus- 
trate: Some years ago, in the town of Lebanon, there were five 
schools, in all of which were 36 scholars. In another part of 
the town there was one school having the same number of 
scholars, A comparison between the one and the five showed 
that the expenses of running the five schools 29 weeks in the 
year, more than it cost to run the one school, was $1770. In 
the large school it cost $7-22 per scholar; in the small schools 
it cost $67 50 per scholar. And the experience of Lebanon is 
the experience of all the rural towns in both States, 


VERMONT. 


— The new building of the medical dept. of the Univ. of Ver- 
mont at Burlington, erected by J. P. Howard at a cost of $30,- 
000, was recently dedicated. The building was presented to 
the Univ. in behalf of Mr. Howard by Henry Ballard and 
— by President Buckham. The medical class numbers 
200 students, 


Bostox.—The recent fair gives by the 

-—The recent fair given the inmates of th - 
kins Inst. for the Blind, for the Pa Rae of raising a hye 
establish a kindergarten for sightiess children, netted a profit 
of $2,045. The girls have published a card thanking the 
patrons of the fair for their active and practical sympathy. 

— The schools of Weston have had another prosperous year. 
|The town is scattered, and each pupil in the high school trav- 
‘els an average distance of one A ~ and a half. Per cent. of 
attendance has been 983. Few schools under such unfavor- 
able circumstances can present a better record. The Com. 
have we to re-introduce Latin. 

— The seventeenth annual meeting of the Mass. Ass 
Classical and High School Teachers will be held in Boston iu 
the Latin School, Warren Avenue, on Friday and Saturday 
April 11 and 12, commencing at 9 30 a. m. Program: ‘ 

Friday Morning.— English Literature in High Schools, by C. M. Clay 
jenn’ f The Value of Modern Greek as an Introduction to the Study of 
“os lentes? Wm. C. Lawton, Boston; The Study of Greek, by Col. 

Friday Afternoon.—Desirable Ch in the Pr 
The Aigh School in Its Relation to Basiness Life, Ror Prest. Bos’ 


TY |** School Hygiene,” 


tions at Brown Univ. have been awarded to students of the 
University Grammar School. Of these 11 were instructed by 
Prof. Frieze and 49 by Dr. Lyon. This school is an honor 
to the city of Providence, and it is in itself a high compliment 
to the skill of its present managers. 

— The schools at Hill’s Grove, taught by Misses M. E Waite 
and E. J. Tillinghast, closed Friday, March 7. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. Frencu, New Haven, Conn. 


— Mr. Beals, principal of the Stamford High School, who 
fractured his knee-pan by a fall a few weeks since, is enduring 
a protracted and tedious convalescence. The echool is quite 
successfally carried on by his efficient corps of assistants. 

— The Stamford Herald has opened an educational! column, 
in which will appear notes of educational news, condensed 
articles, and other matters of interest to teachers and parents. 
Last week’s issue has a summary of Dr. Lundy’s paper on 
read before the American Public Health 
Association, which deserves a wide circulation. 

— Miss Marion H. Nash, of Ridgefield, valedictorian of the 


Board 
aturday Morning.—Illustrative Exercises in Science Teaching: Miner- 
alogy, by Miss A. M. Guernse Wareham; Zudlogy, by Miss Pateh, 
my. oyden, Bridgewater. Admission to College 
of the 
Our paratory School, by Miss A. E. Freeman, Prest. 
F. A. Hill, Chelsea, Prest. ; Ww. F. Bradbury, Cambridge, Rec. Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The General Assembly has made the annual State appro- 
priation for educational purposes, for the ensuing year, as 
follows: For public schools, $90,000; for the State Normal 
School, $10,000; for paying traveling expenses of pupils attend- 
ing Normal School, $1,500; for teachers’ institutes, and pro- 
curing lecturers and teachers, under direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, $500; for evening schools, $3,000; for 
the Rhode Island School of Design, $500; for lectures and 
addresses, to be expended under direction of Board of Educa- 
tion, $300. 

— The Rev. Geo. L Locke, of Bristol, gave a very instruct: 
ive and entertaining address before the Warren High School, 
Thursday, p.m, March 5, on a ** Thirty Days’ Journey Through 
Palestine.’ 

— Rev. L A. Pope has been elected a member of the Warren 
School Committee to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Rev. 8S. K Dexter, which occurred late last autumn. 

— Ata meeting of the Veteran Citizens’ Historical Society, 
held in Providence, Monday, March 3, some very interesting 
facts were presented concerning the University Grammar 
School, Providence. The paper, prepared by Dr. M. Lyon, 
was read by Sec. Hammond. 

— Sixty premiums for excellence in preparatory examina- 


last graduating class of the normal schools, has been appointed 
assistant principal of the West District School of Meriden. 

| Supt. Gordy’s second article on the ‘*New Education” 
‘appears in the Hartford Evening Herald. It is devoted to pri- 
mary reading, and sets forth very clearly the manner in which 
the *‘ sentence method’’ is taught in Ansonia. But one needs 
to visit the schools there to see hew enthusiastic children can 
be while learning to read in this natural way. 

— The Suffrage School District of Canton, with a population 
of 200, has 15 persons whose united ages amount to 1,163 years, 
or an average of nearly 78. 

— Last Friday was ‘‘reception day’’ at Goshen Acad., and 
besides the usual literary exercises, an address was delivered by 
Rev. Mr. Hughes on “‘ Success.’’ 

— They have some unruly boys in New London. One of 
them, recently, was being punished by his teacher, when he 
seized her wrist with both hands, gave it a violent wrench and 
broke one of the smaller bones of her arm. 

— Phonography is one of the new features of instruction in 
the New Haven High School. Many of the students see how 
valuable this time-saving art will be to the business and pro- 
fessional man of the future, and will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to acquire it. 

— Ex-Gov, Chamberlain of New York delivered an address 
last week before the Kent Law Club, on the subject of ‘‘ Greek 
not a College Fetich.’”” He undertook to reply to the Harvard 
address of Mr. Adams, and defended the study of Greek with 
great skill. He believes it will be more wisely taught, more 
ardently pursued, more intelligently valued, by all those who 
believe the highest guaranty of the permanence of our civiliza- 
tion is the diffusion of a thorough liberal education. 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages, 


AT THE 


University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


These 


CHINA PAINTING. 
Lewis. 


By 


and applying the cvulors. 


With sixteen original colored plates, full 
and complete instructions as to the manner of mixin 
“The author gives inaclear and simple way such 


The College of Langua having held its sessi t Amherst, necessary information asthe pupil must have .. . 
ae Miss Lewis not only understands her art, but is every 


Books on Painting in Oils, Water-colors, «c. 


Selected from the Catalogue of CASSELL. & COMPANY, Limited. 


ll admirably an important place in early art education, and will be found especially useful to 
who have no opportunity of working under an instructor.” — CHRISTIAN UNION, 


SKETCHES FROM NATURE IN WA- 
TER-COLORS. By AARON PENLY, author of 
“The English School of Painting in Water Colors,” 


Miss FLORENCE 


Oblong 4to, cloth ex., $250.| etc. With illustrations in chromo-lithography, aiter 
original watercolor drawings. Super-royal, 4to, 
cloth, $7.50. 


“ a very attractive as well as a very useful volume, 


REMOVAL 


Mass. for seven successive years, it is now my purpose to gratify the wish | way capable of teaching it.”— The Churchman. indispensable to all learners, and of much service to 


OF THE 


COLLEGE 


FROM 


Amherst, Mass., 
TO 


Burlington, Vt. 


The Ninth Session of 


closing August 15. 


THE PROGRAMME will be found at the bookstores of F. W. CHRisteRN, New York ; CARL SOHOEN- 
HOF, Boston; JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia; RoBeRT CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati; and will be sent 
to applicants by Pror. A. N. VAN DAELL, 1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or by Dk. L. SAUVEUR 


Burlington, Vt. 


the College of Languages will begin at the University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt, Monday, July 7, and continue six weeks, 


of my colleagues and our pupils that it should assemble in a place some- 
what larger than Amherst, and also'cooler, healthier, and more attractive. 
BURLINGTON appears to me to offer all these advantages. Its situation on 
a hill which slopes down to I.ake Champlain, and the frequent fresh breezes 
make the climate in sammer ¢ool and healthful. It isa place of great 
natural beauty, and the UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, where the sessions of 
the COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES will be held, commands a most beautiful 
view. Mansfield and Camel’s Hump, those fine peaks of the Green 
Mountains, the noble range of the Adirondacks, and the beautiful Lake 
with its islands, form a glorious picture which will delight our pupils. 
Directly in front of the University is a pleasant park, called the College 
Green. The University is a new and handsome building. It contains 
collections in various departments of knowledge, and a valuable library. 
Oar students in their leisure hours will doubtless enjoy excursions on the 
Lake and also the beautiful drives through the country. 


The 


LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC TABLES, 


Franklin Mathematical 


Series. 


NOW READY: 


WITH BRIEF EXPLANATIONS OF THEIR USE, 
Compiled by EDWIN P. SEAVER and CEO. A. WALTON. 
In this collection of Tables the aim has been to secure a satisfactory degree of 


excellence in 


1. Clearness of print. 
Convenience of arrangement. 
pains have been spared to secure undoubted correctness. 

60 pages, sewed full flexible, and bound in cloth, Price, GO cents. 


WM. WARE & CO, 
Boston, Mass. 


while no 


3. Provision of all needed side helps 
in a clear and simple form ; 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Cnestnut St.. Philapelphia. 


ES Our Second 
Popular than the 


Series of Life-size Portraits of Eminent Kducators are More 
First Series, if that were possible. Send for Circular. 


TREES AND HOW TO PAINT THEM 
IN WATER-COLORS. By W. H. J. Boor, 
With eighteen colored pilates and numerous wood 
engravings, and full instructions as to the manner of 
mixing and applying the colors. Oblong quarto, 
cloth, price $2.50. 

An excellent little manual for the amateur painter in 
water colors, and which might even farnish many use- 
fal hints to those professionals usually supposed to be 
fairly masters of the art.”"—N. Y. Herald. 
FLOWERB PAINTING IN WATER COL- 

ORS, First and Second Series, each containing 20 

colored plates by F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.8., F.8. 

A., and instructions by the artist. Interleaved with 

drawing-paper. Oblong 4to, cloth $2.50. 

‘¢ The plates are exquisite in color and finish, and the 
directions plain and conprehensive.’’—CaAristtan Adv. 

* The sketches are from nature, and are exceedingly 

. Both wild and cultivated flowers are repre- 
sented.’’—School Journal. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OILS: A 
Coarse of Lessonsin. By A. F.GRAcE. With 9 
reproductions in color, after Turner, Constable, De- 

nt, Maller, F. Walker, Mason, A. F. Grace, etc., 

and numerous examples engraved on, wood from well- 

known pictures. Extra demy folio, cloth, gilt edges, 
17 50 


* Only a great publishing house like Cassell, Peter, 
Galpin & Co. couid undertake to bring out for the use 
of students such an elaborate work as the splendid 
folio before us.””"—Art Amateur. 

A COURSE OF SEPIA PAINTING. With 
twenty-four plates from designs from R. P. Lerrog. 
The letter-press to each covtains full instructions to 
the learner, and the plates show the progress of the 
work through the diferent stages. Oblong, 4to, 
cloth, $2.50. 

“Those who wish to see sepia painting thoroughly 
well treated in res to form, color, light and shade, 
and the best method of producing effect with ease of 


advanced practitioners.’’—London Art Journal. 

“ This book has the unusual merit in works of like 
character in being clear and practical in its directions 
ol both choosing and using materials,”—Art Inter- 
change. 

A COURSE OF PAINTING IN NEU- 
TRAL TINT. With 24 plates from designs by 
R. P. LEITCH. The letter-press to each plate con- 
tains full instructions to the learner, and the plates 
show the progress of the work through its different 
stages. Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. 

** As a practical guide to sketching in water colors, we 
do not know of a better course of iastraction than is 
afforded by the series prepared by R. P. Leitch. The 
complete set embraces three volumes, convenient in 
size and shape, each of which is complete in itself, but 
which, taken together, are intended as progressive 
grades from the production of a sketch in sepia, to 
| careful study with a full palette.”"—Christian Union. 


FIGURE PAINTING IN WATER-COL- 
ORS. Sixteen colored _— from designs by 
BLANOHIBE MAOARTHOR (Medalist, Royal Academy 
1877, for the best painting of a head from life), an 
JENNIE MOORE (Medalist for a drawing from the 
antique), with special instructions by the painter. 
Oblong 4to, cloth, $3.00. 

« Bimple and untechnical in style, thoroughly trust- 
worthy and comprehensive in treatment, The work of 
figure ——s evotes an introductory chapter to a. 

eneral and very clear discussion of drawing and color- 

g, with fall directions as to the formation of tints in 
aifferent colors.””"—Christian Union, 

A COURSE OF WATER-COLOR PAINT- 
ENG. By R. P. Lerron. Eighth edition, revised 
and enlarged, with 24 colored plates (landscape), and 
full instructions tothe pupil as to the manner of 
mia and applying the colors, Oblong, 4to, cloth, 


“ This volume is one of the best and certainly one of 
the cheapest books ever published as a handy guide to 
practical art. The ‘ watercolor illustrations’ alone 


manner, will do themselves a kindness by consulting 
these pages.” —Standard. 


are worth treble the cost of the volume, and the printed 
instructions are concise and clear.’’— Birmingham Post. 


Complete Catalogue of Illustrated anid Fine Art Books, Juvenile and Educational Works, Water-Colors, 
4 Studies for rower Painting, etc., will be sent free by mail to any address on application. 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, 739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York in 
April, May, and June, 1881. Passage Tickets b 

ali Atlantic Steamers. Special facilities for secur 
ing goed berths. Touri-t tickets for individua- 
travelers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 
Cook’s Excu:rsionist, with Maps and full partic- 
ulars, by mail !0 cents. Address 


THROS., COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y- 
STANDARD BOOKS. 


Regent’ Questions. 

Dime Question Books. 

DeGratf's Guide. 

(horus and Song Budget. 

Common School Law. 

Aids to Scheoi Discipline. 
&c., &e. 


Send for Catalogue. 


ALLEN 


= Pemberton Square, 


Boston. 
poses, as it enables the pupil to gain more speed than long-hand 


The method of short-hand writing taveht at this institution is specially adapted for e€ucational pur 


from t the hiebest speed of which the ait is capable. 
he beginning, and in as) orter time then is usval by other vie! a are invited 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Prie 

History of the United States. Vol. 4 ‘ ‘ Bancroft D Appleton & Co, NY $2 S 
Darwiniam Stated by Darwin Himeelf. . Sheppard ~ “ 
The Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by bson 
Flowers and their igrees. . 
Jenkins’ Handy Lexicon. As Barnes & Co, NY 
A System of Rhetoric. . Bardeen net 
Animal Automatism. Huxley J Fitzgerald, N Y 15 
Memorie and Rime Miller Fank & Wagnalls, N Y 25, 1 00 
Essentials of Latin Grammar. ° ° ° Blackburne Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 10 
Conquest of England. ° 6 ° ° Green Harper & Bro, NY 2 50 
Short History of Our Own Times. McCarthy 1 50 
Pretty Miss Neville. Croker ‘ 20 
Grammar of New English. Webster Herald Printing Co, Pitts, Pa 80 
A College Fetich. 3ded. Adams Lee & Shepard, Boston 25 
History of the United States in Rhyme. " ° Adams D Lothrop & Co, '- 60 
Cooking for Beginners. Harland 1 00 
Good Manners. Phillips & Hunt, N ¥ 10 
Light to the Path. ° Jorking “ “ 25 
Palliser’s Usefal Details on Architecture, &c. Pallisser & Co, Bridgeport 3 00 
Creation. Guyot Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 50 
Lock’s rheory of Know 

T YCrowell&Co,NY 125 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

WE invite the special attention of teachers 
and school officers to the card of S. S. Wool- 
wine, proprietor of the Southern School Agency, 
28815 Church Street, Nashville, Tenn., that 
appears under the heading of ‘“ Teachers’ 
Agencies,” in Tuk JouBNAL of this week 
The Southern School Agency has been in suc- 
cessful operation four years, and is fully estab- 
lished and reliable. Its manager, 8S. S. Wool- 
wine, Esq , is a practical teacher, at the head 
of the well known Howard School of Nashville, 
Tenn. It is the largest graded school in the 
South, and Mr. Woolwine gives his personal 
attention to the selection of good teachers for 
positions. He is strongly indorsed by A. D. 
Mayo, Associate Editor of THz JOURNAL, 
Hon. Leon Trousdale, State Supt. of Pablic 
Schools of Tennessee, Professor Lupton of 
Vanderbilt University, S. Y. Caldwell, Esq., 
Supt. of Schools of Nashville, and Dr. Edward 
8. Joynes, of University of Tennessee. Teach- 
ers seeking positions in the South will do well 
to correspond with Mr. Woolwine. He is on 
the ground, and knows the needs of that sec- 
tion of our country. 

Inquiries reach us frequently, from all 
parts of the country, in regard to books on 
Art, especially in regard to Painting in Oils 
and Water Colors, etc. We take great pleas- 
ure in answering such parties, this week, by 
referring them to the valuable announcement 
of Cassel) & Co, 739 and 741 Broadway, New 
York City, in THz JoURNAL,— see advt., page 
189. We know of no house whose catalogue 
contains so many and so varied illustrated and 
fine-art books. Studies for Oil Painting, 
Water Colors, Flower Painting, etc. They 
will send to all our friends a complete cata- 
logue by mail free on application. Address 
Cassell & Co, Limited, 739 and 741 Broadway, 
New York City. 

SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS, 


STaTE NogMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, Mass., March 11, 1884 } 
Mr. J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton Sq , Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Norma! Schoo! with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
used. I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
uished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. Haear. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the very im. 
portant announcement of Macmillan & Co, 
112 Fourth Ave., New York City, in this issue 
of Tue JOURNAL of the New English Diction- 
ary on Historical Principles, founded mainly 
on materials collected by the Philological So- 
ciety of Oxford, England, and edited by James 
A. H. Murray, LL.D, president of the Society, 
with the assistance of many eminent scholars 
and men of science; price, per part, $3.25. This 
new dictionary wil! be a magnificent work, and 


of superior importance to every genuine stn- 
dent of the Evglish language. We advise ev 
one to send at once fur the Prospectus of this 
great work, and carefully examine its plan and 
scope. 
* ROUGH ON COUGHS.” 

Knocks a Cough or Cold endwise, For children or 

aduits. Troches,i5c. Liquid, 50c. At druggists. 


THE ninth session of Dr. L. Sauveur’s Col- 
lege of Languages will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Burlington, and will open 
July 7, 1884, continuing six weeks, This 
great Summer College has been held at Am. 
herst, Mass., for the last seven years, but the 
place is too small to accommodate this grow- 
ing institution, which last year bad 320 sta- 
dents. Buriington, Vt., is a beautiful place 


for such a college,—cool, healthy, and suffi- 
ciently large to furnish boarding accommoda- 
tions for all who may desire to attend. Dr. 
Sauveur makes a full announcement in this 
issue of Tue JounNAL of the ninth ses- 


sion of this now famous College of Languages. 
His address is now Burlington, Vt. Send for 
special information direct to L. Sauveur, LL.D. 


A REVELATION To THE YOUNG ASTRON- 
omER.—The Ellipticon, 15 inches diameter, su- 
perbly engraved; with six companion views of 
the sphere; a popular exposition of the higher 
astronomy of the earth’s motions and the equa- 
tion of time; being a series of grand object- 
lessons, by which, at a glance, the symmetrical 
effects of the orbit and obliquity throughout 
the year are ocularly demonstrated. Designed 


and drawn to scale by a Cambridge graduate. 
Price, $1.00. John Wiley’s Sons, New York. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


0 


Every teacher should read Dr. Sauveur’s 
announcement on page 189 of this issue of Taz 
JouRNAL. The College of Languages had last 
year 326 pupils, and will probably have many 
more the coming season; and the Children’s 
Department will be organized for the first time, 
with two classes in French and two classes in 
German, each three hours; lessons every day 


with special teachers. The fame of this Col- 
lege is widely known and justly merited. Re- 
member that the session is to be at Burlington, 
Vt., instead of Amherst, Mass. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Advertiser will give $3.00 per volume for any one of 
the four volumes of The Dial, 1842 ; or $5.00 per vol- 
ume for the full set. Wili pay $3.00 each for any of 
Emerson’s Addresses or Lectures (pamphlet form), 
1837,—'38—'41—"42—"44; and $5 00 for a copy of Long- 
fellow’s Wai/, ist edition, 1845. For list of other 
wants, address 

©, B. FOOTE, New Work. 
P. 0. Box 3766. 4628 


An Antidote to the Dime Novel. 
HINTS TO OUR BOYS. 


By A. J. SYMINGTON, 
With an introdaction by Lyman ABBorr, D.D. 
170 pages, square 16mo, cloth. 75 cts. 


A book of wise counsel and helpful suggestions to 
oung people. Designed to create aud foster a taste for 
igh and noble purposes, and to lead them to shun low 

and vicious companionship. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 


33 Aster Piace, New Work. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 462a 


THE TEACHER’S AID 


To School Attendance. 

Adapted toallschools. Raises the per cent. of attend. 
ance. Saves time and iabor. Promotes accuracy and 
aniformity in reports. 

Recommended by Supt. A. P. Stone, Springfield, 
Mass.; E, A. Hubbard, former Agent of Mass. Board 


€ry | of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. 


Educators, send 20 cents for sample copy. Stam 
taken. Address, J. BANNON, 
450 eow Lock Box 279, Springtield, Mass. 


WANTED, Next Autumn, 


[n a first class Boys’ Boarding School in Minnesota, a 
HEAD MASTER. The candidate must be a gentile 
man of ability, culture, experience, and rare tact in 
managing and teaching; must be an Episcopalian. In 
4& word, he must be ‘aman ef strong character, ot a 
very earnest and conscientious spirit, well baianced, and 
able to give bis whole interest to the work” Salary 
god for the — man, aud the position every way de 
sirable. Also in a large city in New York State, a 
Head Drawing Teacher. ry, some $2,000. None 
but first class talent will be con-idered. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau, 
0a 16 Hawley St., Kostou, Mass. 


BINDERS ros’ Boston. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Darwinism, and Other Essays. 
By Joun Fisxe, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,” “ Myths and Myth Makers,” 


‘etc. 1 vol. 12mo, $2.00. 


CONTENTS: Darwinism Verified; Mr. Mivart on Darwinism; Dr. Bateman on 
Darwinism; Dr. Buckner on Darwinism; A Cromb for the “Modern Symposium;” 
Chauncey Wright; What is Inspiration? Dr. Hammond and the og nie Cael 
Mr. Buckle’s Fallacies; Postscript on Mr. Buckle; The Races of the Danube; A 


Librarian’s Work. 


A limited edition of a book published a few years since in London. 


If ever there was a spirit thoroughly invigorated by the 


eces read mething of his intelle 
Nightly thr bardead ry in the hands of a less animated writer — Atlantic Monthly. 


lightly through discussions which would 


«joy of right understanding,” it is that of the author 
ctual buoyancy, and is thus carried almost 


? CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


ts, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
linea Neries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


word, in English. The Euterlimears have 
e free 


used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


d Catal . 
Oe GALES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnu Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


416 CHA 


Physiolo 


ical “Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Oll-colors, Life-size. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


Send for Circular. 


CARROLL W. CLARKS, NV. £. 4gt., 23 Frank'in St., Boston. 


The Cream of a Whole Library. A wonderfully fascinating 
book. One of the best, most complete and interesting books ever pub- 
lished. Tosee itisto appreciate it. Just the book for the family or the f 


school. Replete with valuable information. Agents can't fail to make a grand success. Entirely new. Send for cir 


culars and 


fai particulars to BRADLEY & ©0., Pubs. 66 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. Working Agents wanted at once 


ANCIENT ECYPT. 


Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs, By 
Jouw Keng@iOK, M.A. Two volumes in one, large 
12mo, Long Primer type, 902 pages, with illustrations. 
Cloth, $'.00. 

This most excellent work, some time out of print in 
this country, and costing $15 to import,is now pub 
lished in a handsome edition, at a price within the 
reach of all. It deals with the history of Egypt from 
the earliest times to its absorption into the empire of 
Alexander, and in a most comprehensive, thorough, 
and remarkably entertaining way treats of the arts, 
sciences, law, | . religion, agriculture, naviga 
tion, and commerce of this most wonderful of the na- 
tions of the ancient worid. As an authority no work 
upon Egypt ranks higher. 


Curious Myths. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By 8. BAR- 
INnG-GOULD, author of Legends of the Patriarchs 
and Prophets,” etc. New Elzevir edition, 272 pages, 
Bourgeois type. Price in cloth, 35 cents. 

This neat volume is one of rare and curious interest, 
really one of the quaintest in literature. Some of the 
subjects fully treated are the Legends of the Wander- 
ing Jew. The Seven —— of Ephesus, William 
Tell, The Fortunate Isles, etc. The price of the work 
| by a leading Philadelphia publisher 

n $2. 


Irving Library: 


RECENT ISSUES. 
Some Twice-Told Tales. Hawthorne, 
A Century’s Message. Andrew D. White, LL.D., 
Conversation. Thomas DeQuiucey, - - - 
Readings from Confacius and Mencius, - ~- 
Salmagandi. WashingtonIrving, - - - 


Elzevir Library 


RECENT ISSUES. 


Legend of the Wandering Jew. Baring Gould, 2c. 
Herman and Dorothea. Goethe, - - - 6c. 
Public Health. Edward Orton, LLD., - + 2. 
Some of My Pets. Grace Greenwood, . + Qe. 
The Raven, etc. Edgar A. Poe, 
Luther Anecdotes, Dr. Macaulay, 
Table-Talk. Dr. Mavaulay, 66, 
Life of George Muller. Mrs. Muller, - - 6be. 


500,000 Volumes 


Choice books,—descriptive catalogue free. Books for 
examination before payment on evidence of good faith. 
NOT sold by dealers,—prices too low. Books by mail, 
20 per cent. extra, for mailing 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. 0. Box 1227. 18 Vesey St.. NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS and others desirous 
of attending the Meetings of the 
National Educational Association at 


Madison, Wis., 


in JULY next, ara advised not to 
make any arrangements regarding 
Route of Journey at present. 


The Boston & Albany R. R. 


will sell Tickets to Madison at as 
low rates as offered by any 
other Line. 

Apply to GEN'L PASS’R OPFICE, 


462 tf 232 Washington St, Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


AMERICAN 
EST TEACHERS, ana ronkicn, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N.Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for ey See of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


Teac. 
23 Union Square, Now Yack. 


240 as (1) 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 
suppiies Teachers for all ry tet ag of work in the pub- 


lic and private schools of Central, Western, and Sou’h- 
ern Stat Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


Senp STAMP FoR CIRCULAR. 
All teachers who contemplate a change, or who are 
candidates for prefermeut, should register with us at 
once, 80 that their names may take precedence in se- 
an positions for next session. We shall have Agents 
traveling in the South, looking up schools. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 


462 zz 23814 Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


’ 
Teachers 
Desiring positions in the 
Centra', Western, or Southern States 
can learn of vacancies and 

gain other information and assistance, 

by consuiting 


The Westérn Teachers’ Bureau, 
562 j 163 BANDOLPA 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The mannager’« experience of over twenty 
years us a Teacher and Superintendent is 
preving of great advant«ge to our patrons. 
School officers write that f om his Hureaa 
they are always sure of receiving carefally 
selected candidates. This confidence brings 
us hundred« of calls that we could not 
possibly have otherwise, and is thus of im- 
mense vaiue to applicants. A Principal 
of a large -chool in one of the Gulf States 
writes, ‘*E expect to come north and call 
on you, for three geod teachers.” 

Send for list of testmouials and applica- 
tion-form. Teachers are. now registering 
rapidly for the season of 1SS4. 


All calls for Teachers receive prompt 
attention 


Address L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilion ft., Allentown, Pa, 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 

j KACHERS 
American « Europead 
supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fam!- 
lies with Professors, ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 

ies, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schoois. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year), 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th 8t., N. Y¥. 
N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Coun 


ANTE D—1! 0 addreszes of five teachers in each 

State, capable and willicog to devote time and 
talent to my interests. Good pay. W. 8. STOCKMAN, 
10 Federal St, Boston, Mass. (Name this paper.) 


UR SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautifal 
Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards. 
gover $1; Te 600.; 40 sample School Reward Cards 

Pxo Pus. Co., Warren, Pa. 430 SB 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Marcb 20, 1884. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Sweden has produced a machine which 
daily produces 1,000,000 boxes of matches. 


— Health first, riches afterward. All forms 
of Heart Disease, including palpitation, rheu- 
matism, spasms, bony formation, enlargement, 
valvular derangements, acute pains in left 
breast, etc., yield to the use of Dr. Graves 
Heart Regulator. $1 per bottle at druggists. 


— The area of the productive coal-fielda in 
the U.S. is 192,000 square miles; that of Great 


Britain is 72,000 square miles. 


PHYSICIANS PRESCRIBE IN EPILEPsy.—“‘I 
prescribe it in my practice,” is the expression 
used by Dr. J. A. Patmore, of Riley, Ind. He 
referred to Samaritan Nervine, and further 
along says: ‘‘ It cures epileptic fits. 


— The coal production of the world, exelu- 
sive of China, is about 360,000,000 tons. 

— The renowned Dr. Clendenning says one- 
third of all his dissections showed signs of 
Heart Disease; if you have it in any form, use 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. $1 per bottle at 
druggists. 

— San Francisco shipped but 8,828 barrels of 
flour to England last January, against 30,000 
in the same month in 1883, 

— The Dominion House of Commons has 
voted $30,000,000 to the Canadian Pacific R. R. 


Apvice To — Mrs. WINSLOW’Ss 
SooTsine should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 

— A total of more than 1,852,000,000 pack- 
ages of one kind and another passed throuzh 
the British Postoffice the past year. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots, Families can live better 


JOURNAL OF 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


When ordering Books or Goods of 
noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in Taz JOURNAL OF 
EpvucATION, Boston, Mass. 


For years we have been in search of a single 
volume that would furnish to teachers and stu- 
dents, as well as the general publié, accurate 
information on all educational subjects, such 
as natural history, physical geography, general 
history, the various occupations and trades of 
the business world, the general principles of 
the sciences and their applications. We have 
at length found our ideal realized in Gately’s 
Universal Educator, which is not only an edu- 
cational cyclopedia and business guide, but a 
work that stimulates good reading and thor- 
ough investigation. It is edited by Charles E. 
Beale, A.M., LL.B., and M. R. Gately. It is 
a royal octavo book of 1,200 pages, 500 illustra 
tions, numerous excellent maps, etc. For Table 
of Contents see the announcement in another 
column of THe JoURNAL of this week. No 
school-room in America can afford to be with- 
out this great work as a book of reference. It 
should have its place by the side of the diction- 
ary. Persons looking for occupation will find 


this book one that will sell readily. Apply to 
Gately & Co., 72 Pearl street Boston, for all 
particulars relating to agency work, and for 
copies of the book, price, etc. 


“ ROUGH ON CORNS.” 

Ask for Wells’ ** Rough on Corns,” 15c. Quick, com- 
plete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions. 

T. Y. Crowe. & Co., 13 Astor Place, New 
York, announce one of the best books for boys 
ever published, in this issue of THz JOURNAL. 
[tis by A. J. Symington, with an introduction 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
sel and pertinent suggestions. Teachers should 
aid in securing the reading of such works by 
our boys. 


Our readers contemplating a tour to Europe 
the present season should read the announce- 


ment of Thomas Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, 
New York City, in this issue of THz JOURNAL. 


— How absurd to wheeze with a cough 
which Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar will cure. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 

Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic. Asa tonic 
in all cases of debility and weakness, cannot 


It is full of wise coun- 


EDUCATION. 


SILK BANNERS 

J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DA - 
DAY SCHOOLS. - sy 
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CARD COLLECTOR’ 


EADQUARTERS, CHROMO CARDS, 
SOC RAP-PICTURES, and ART NOV- 


ELTIES. The latest styles embrace Llluminated, 
Gilt, Embossed, and Imported Cards. 

com rising 30 ei 

2c. ps. 


Six sample sets, 
t cards (no two alike), sent for ten 
ogues free. Address 
J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 
P. O. Box 5. 443 az Rochester, N. Y, 


Send six cents for 
receive free a cost! x0 


and 


A PRIZE. 


At once address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine, 457s 


oAMARITA) 1S UNFAILING 
AND INFALLIBLE 
IN CURING 
NE Fits, 


Spasms, Falling 
Sickness, Convul- 
sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. ! 


To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary M 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and alls 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 


ing, of one ful 
fare returning. 


Minneapolis, Denve 
Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter., Oregon, Alaska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and California. 


(Cut this outand preserve It.) 
and others inter- 


y goods 

which will belpallof ether in 

te more money right away than anything else in this | tional work. 

world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. | of the National 
Madison Wis., on ~ 2. to 18th, 1884, you should 

from Chicago to Mad 

western Rallway for the following reasons: 


If you contemplate attending the meetin 
ucational Association, to be held a' 


nm via the Chicago and North- 


1. It is the shortest line between these points. 
2. It runs seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 


Madison and return. 


8. Northwestern Dining Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars, 


and Parlor Cars are run on itstrains. 


4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 


ments are the best in the world. 


56. All Eastern coupon ticket agents will be permitted 


to sell through tickets via this line; and 


6. This Company will give a specia! rate to this meet- 
P tare Cheago to Madison, and one fifth 


This is also in all eupests the best route to St. Paul 
r. Francisco, and all points in 


For all particulars required write to the GEN. 


PASSENGER AGENT O. N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ills. 


tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
ine is invaluable. 


Send 


FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 
ef Eminent American Teach- 
ers (12), in two Series, Address, THE 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., Boston. 


tt (THE TG REAT) 
The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 

suet CONQUEROR. 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 


Agents Wanted. 


ANTED 


SUCCESSFUL 
BUOK AGENTS or 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 


and Laboratories for the 
Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 


Sciences, and Modern Languages. 


Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Pive Years’ Literary and Musical, or 


Literary and Art Courses. 


TEACHERS of" enterprise to operate as G2RN-| The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
ERAL AGENTS! and train others to intro- Ree For the College Calendar, containing fall par- 


duce a new work of remarkable merit and sale- 


» apply to 


ability. Positions are worth $1,000 to $2,500 per 
annum. Fring of Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Street, Boston, and Philadelphia.” “aoe | Wellesley, Mass. 
OUR HOME DOCTOR DIRECTORY. 
* |Geading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
WANTED, an active and intelligent canvasser, lady Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


or gentleman, in every town, to take the agency of a 
new medical work by M. B. FLETOHER, M.D., en- 
titled “ Our Home Doctor.”’ Bound in cloth, $2.00; gilt, 
$2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price. 
WILSON BROTHERS, 


And 92,5382 OTIIE! 


20 Solid Gold LBracclets, $.5 each....... 800 
2 USEFUL AND VALUABLE PRESENTS, RANGING IN VALUE FROM 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 10 ONE DOLLAR 
vhe first one hundred thousand subscribers received. } I 
will be awarded in « fair and impartial manner, full particulars of which wi 
the last 92,532 presents are 50,00) of one article, whic 
One Dollar the world over and never sold for less; it is somethin; 


1000 Autograph Albums, $1 each.......... 1,000 


ing a grand total of 100 000 presents to be given to 
ene gets a Present. Al! of the above presents 
ll be given hereafter. Amon 


h we manufacture and own the patent, aid that retails a 
reach. Being ownersand manufacturers 


I would not give it for any other paper I ever saw. 


NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 


in every home, and Is well worth THE 
‘ r, and is freighted with 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools, Opento both sexes. Address the etrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


B, Brookiyn, IL. 


RUSSELL, Principal. 


EN ArGcosy is handsomely printed on tinted 
ry waster that can be 


TATE NORMAL 
The next term will begin 


&t any other first-class hotel in the city. be surpassed. ILBY St., Boston, : 
y y P ~~ HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
N.H, Address the 
- —, - esident, or &. RUGGLES, 344 az 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
\4 WwW oO R K A N D wi N. 7 emont Street, Classes now being formed. Instruc- 
Z “ ANEW STORY BY HORATIOALGER, Jr. X tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 
i beat ‘ Commences next week inthe ARGOSY. It is one |Z | 
>» of the very best this Popular Auther ever wrote. <4 ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Oot It i: fascinati inst ti d helpful, will t 
4 This, Otfer HOLDS COOD UNTIL JUN E h ONLY. inapire courage dignity, and ons, May 31, June 1,and Sept 
< IN PRESENTS GIVEN AWAY EVERY ONE SHOULD READ IT, a 7 F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
/ ’ WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY. OSE POLY TECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
D Dna. or Catalogues ress 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER GETS A PRESENT. | cannot «reat too mighty of the Anoosy; my boys)) 0, 
%,\ Tt ietors of the well-k d 1 kl r, THE GOLDEN ARGOSY, being desirous | think tucy could never do without It. ‘ ~ a 
of introducing their paper into every home where it is hot how taken, have organized a stock company with ine, UE, Adana Wess Bivatield, Onto, INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
jan AUTHORIZED ‘AL OF 8200,090 for the purpose of pu-hing the Argosy extensively,and have | THE Araosy has been this year I must have 
4 decided tog.ve away toall who subscribe before June 10th, 1834, 40,000 in presents. Kead our Great Offer. | it another; enclosed is a ©, Remteteeen Besten, NETT INSTITUTR. For Young Ladies. 
4 We will ener your name on our subscription books and mail THE GOLDEN ARGOSY | egularly for | J like as well as THE ARGOSY. To sit before the fire pal, | ester » Boston, Mass, 
», | Three Months, (thir een numbers), and immediately send a receipt, which will entitle the lider to one of | these cold evenings and read it is the beat enjoyment |* 
7 the following DZ PRESENTS: I know of, To-nightIam reading my old papers over |% ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
W. 8. KNOWLTON, Portlana, Me. dale, Mass. A home schoo! of excellent advantages, 
PARTIAL LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE GIVEN AWAY: 
upn toe carn money to pay 
& Cash Pres: nts of $1,000 cach.......65,000 0 Elegant Bicycles, #85 each..........- 8 Sse Ep. L. PEMBERTON, Ansonia, Conn. 7 APLEWOOD INST., Pittefield, Mass. 
7 Cash Presents of $500 enach.......... 8,508 Bats, 9100 I am so deeply interested in the ArGosy I should location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
33 Gosh 10 Elegant Boye’ Suite, to order, $20.... 200 | be lost without its please extend my subscription |, ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
Z| Extension Gold Pencils, each..... 600 | cannot now do without it, let it cost what will. NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
25 Sewing Machines, $80 each.......... 750 500 Pair Nickel-Plated Skates. $2 each. 1,000 See ole a Te ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
20 Gente Bolid Gold W atches, $40 ea.. 00 500 Large Photograph Albums, $2 ,000| Tre ARGosyY is tho very best paper of the kind pub-/»~ 
80 Ladies’ Solid Gold Watches, 625 ca. 50 600 Pair Koller Skates, $2 cach.......... 1,000 | lished. 1 would not do without it for twice $1.75. 7 lished for the advancement of art education and 
20 Beautiful Diamond Kings, $80 ea... 600 600 Two-Dollar Greenbacks..........--+++ 1,000 FRANK GU. JOHNSON, Painesville, O. 54, training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
Gente’ Solid Silver Watches, $15ca. 800 600 One-Dollar Greenbacks............---+ 500 I prize the Arcosy above all youth's papers. Its in or circular and further particulars apply at the 
25 Ladies Chatelaine Watches, $10ea. 250 500 Macic Lanterns, $1 euch.......-..-.--+ 500 h moral tone and instructive reading is sure to leave + Bt Desco ppy 
80 Boys’ Silver Watches, $10 each. 800 500 Boys’ Pocket Knives, $1 each........ 500 | lastins impression with its readers. school, 1679 Washington Bt. ( House), Boston. 
100 Waterbury Watches, 88.50 each... 850 _b00 Ladies’ Pocket each...... Mrs. IDA AUSTIN, Fort Halleck, Wy. 381 OTTO FuoHs, Acting Principal, 
20 Lalice Goll Neck 8009 590 Solid Gold Rings, 62 cach 1,000 | girs batgiveme tue Aucosy. ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. Both Sexes. 


we can afford to give 50,000 to our subscribers, 
osy;—besides all this 
RESENTS wil 


be patrons of the A 
THE AWARD O 


Z 


au tive states ine 
RE OPTIC, HARRY CAS tL 


»<4 WALK, and a host of o.hers too numerous to mention. 
ons of noted autho 
Months; #1.00 for Six Months; @1.75 for Twelve Mont 
7, tosecure 109,000 subscribers at once, we make the FOL 


SO CENT? 


‘| matter is a 1 original from the 


and one receipt, good for ene present. FOR 
ix months, and two receipts, 


acquaintances an ore, and get five 


CA 


or Stamps; larger sums shou 


ld be 
HE ARGOSY PUBLISHING 
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Five Dollars in any Family; millions have qe will be so well pleased that you will always 
u may get one « 
take 


A 
y 

TERTAIN 
FRAN Rev, EDWARD EVERETT 


ont good for two presents. j 
ARGOSY, weekly, for one yeur, and four receipts, good for four presen 


FREE SUBSCRIPTION T 


¢ ne o su 
Ss ix twenty to subscri 
one year, and four naan ond for four presente. A few hours’ work will give op a oe Com 
j SAMPLE COPIES | will 


“just what we promis. List of the Awards will be forward 

~ PEMEMBER; the above Presents a intances. 


lace June (Oth, 1884 


It is Beautifully Illustrated, and its reading 

scription price is 50 cents for Three 

without presi or premium; but in order 


AR 
we willsend THE GOL 
poses FOR $1.75 we will 


If you will Cut by 


.and send us $2. 
‘be nd we will send you tw» rec: ipts and 
1 we will send you the ARKGOsSY 


and 
ends, 


Ad- 


scribe ior 


ri ettin 
“Address ail orders to 
81 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
absolutely free to our Subscribers. 


pa 
aced in the hands of our youth.—Hera/d, Nor- 

the most valuable presents offéred in our list. 
u It is sparkling and pure, interesting 
for the ther, the 
APER rie ather 4 The best authors in America contribute to its columns. 


Parents and guardians who would place fascinating, 

as well as instructive, reading before their children, 

* | would do well to subscribe te it.—Church Union, N. Y. 
Full of life and vim, it commends itself to those desir- 

ing to be entertained and instructed. The illustration 

are superb. the reading 

Vanity Fair, San Francisco, Cal. 
It has taken a leading place among the best papers o 

months, | its class, The = evidently understan 

y, | tastes.—Times, 

TuE GoLpEN Arcosy is a bright, operkling paper for 

boysand girls; neither sensational on the one hand 

nor dull on the other.—Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE GOLDEN ARGosY is a youths’ paper, and contains 

} more interesting re 

50, we wil | simi ar publication in the country.—Te u- 

buque, Iowa. 

St is a first-class paper, fully equalling the Youth’s 


Tae GOLDEN ARGosY is as far removed from the 


Tae GOLDEN ARGOSY is not only beantifal in appear- 

ance, but every way commendable in the character 

of its contenia. It is one of the few papers for young 

Es le that judicious fathers and mothers care to put 
n the hand3 of thir children.—Detroit Free Press, 


on Wednesday, Feb. 13, 1884. 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


For circulars, etc,, ad- 


and high-toned. 


, Lewistown, Me. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M. 


We commend it to public.— 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 


Catalogues, address the B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 


ds boys’ 
ndianapolis, Ind. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wusvwimup, Mass. 
For Both Bezxes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 138 


ading matter than any other 
legraph, 


N irr, HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
T 


rh long N. H. The next term will begin on 


a Feb. 7. For information, address the Prin- 
430 zz 


y 
cipal, C. ©. Rounps, Ph.D. 


nion, and, being once introduced into the home, 
sure to remain,—Herald, Camden, Me. 


DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
years. A Special and Ad- 


rosy inanity of Sunday-school literature as it Is vanced Course for 8 classes of students. A 
trom the of the half- for Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
R. I. Common branches. English and Scientifie 
Classical, Address MowBy & Gorr, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIX.—No. 12. 


A Two-Leaved Blotter- 


Cover for Copy - Books. 


HAND-REST, SECTION GUIDES TO SLANT, AND SEUTION 
BLOTTERS FOR EVERY PAGE. 


Admits of simultaneous use of Guide to slant 
and Hand-Rest. 

Admits of independent practice in slant on a 
part of each page. 

Protects the cepy-page from being soiled while 
the pupil is 

Gives an evem surface at the lower edge of the page 
for the hand to glide over. 


For utility, simplicity, and beauty, superior to any other Blotter-Cover. 


Prevents spreadi the ink over the ge 
using the plotter. Does away with 


MACMILLAN & 


UF 


Hiuxiey’s i.cssons in Kiem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikhie’s Lessoms in Paysical Licog., 
tescoe’» Lessems in Kiem, Chemistry, 
senes’ Junior Course of Pr. Ghemistry, .70 
Jeven’s 
siewart’s Lessens im Physics, 
Leckyer’s Kiem, Lesseusinm Astronomy, 1.45 


40 


im Legic, 


Uatatogue Jree On 
15422 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Not lest sight ef .—The copy-book covers are acces- 
sible to the pupil. 


OrsER MERITS.—Easy adjustment to the copy- 
book, ready reference to the writing: , aD 


economy of désk-room. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, JEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Readers. 
Barnes’ New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Monteith’s Two-Book Geography Course. 
Stecle’s 14 Weeks In the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
gy Send for Catalogues. 
A. 8. B4BNG&S & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
TBE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WORCESTER’S NEW sPELLERS, 
&c., &c., 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street, 


COWPERTHWAIT & Ca. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestdut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON, 
AAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH’S Child's History. 


ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave. 


PARKER'S Arithmeticc! Charts, CHICAGO. 
CLARE. MA 134 Broadway. 
YNARD, NEW YORK. 


Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’] Readers 
Leighton’s History of Home; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Keliegg’s Graded Lessenus in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessens in E lish; 

Hiutchisen’s hysiclogy and Hyaiene: 

J.D. SMITH 


. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt. L 
161 Wabesh Av,, Chicago’ 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COLL'NS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, . . NEW YORK. 


Abbott's Abercrombie’s Intellectral Phi- 
losophy. Luquiries cuncerning the Intellectual Pow- 
ers aud the Investigation of Truth. 90 cts. 

Abbott's Abercrombie’s Moral Philosophy. 
Tue Philosupuy of the Moral Feelings. 90 cta. 

Dymond’s Moral Philexephy. Essays on the 
Friaciples of Morality. $1.10. 


SONETHING FOR THE CHILDREN! 


Young Folks’ Readings and Recitations, 


Adapted to the Home Circle, Javenile Concerts, School, 
Exhibitions, Sunday School Gatherings, Fresh; 
crisp, and wholesome selections in Poetry and frose, 
Diasogaes and Tableaux. Sold everywhere, or mailea 
upon receipt of price. 

104 pages. Paper cover, 15 cts ; boards, 25 cts. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1415 Chestnut Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUBLICATION Dera RTMENT. 463 tf 


(uizzism, and Its Key: 


A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FASLE. 
(See laat week's Journal, pago 174 ) 
Beautifally Bound in Cloth. 300 pp,, 12mo, $1.00. 

Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING Co., 


THOS. NELSON & 80 


42 Bleeker St. 
5 w LURK, 


Vacuadie Bovws by W. CUALLER, LL.D, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, ol., $1.75. 
MISTOKY OF ENGLAAD, 
OUTLINES OF GhAKKAL RISTURY, i2zmo, ciotn, $1.50. 
THK GKEA] EVRATS OF 
THE KOLAL SERIES UF 
OAFORD SUNDAI-SUMOOL LEACHEKS’ BIBLES. 


Crown cloth, $3.50, 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
READERS, 


Deud tor Cataiogucs. 387 tf 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Sq., New York. 
Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. 


Choice selections from the historical writings of JoHN 
LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
and home reading. 

Ameeg these selections will be found studies upon 
which Mr. Motley jaid the foundations of a permanent 
historical fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 


The Si of den; The Biography of William the 
Bilent; The Life aed Death of Sir Phillip Sidney; The 


‘Retail Price, S0c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 


A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt.for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLIBHEMe ANY Lb 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXI-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 


PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
GOLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 


THE GOLOR-SENSE, 
Manu/sacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 


sa For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
399 tf 7 Park 8 


The Only Illustrated School Edition. 


THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M 
&@~ The Hiustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 


MONEY. 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the Lind in the U.8. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLuB RaTss. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
aS every kind at wholesale rates. 
A line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lsi on 
lication. School kinds, 
Addreas HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
18% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 


Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and Schoo! Officers for examina- 


tion, 45 cts. 
Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor’s 
practical hints on the school study of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


244 m 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


School Room 


SOWER, POTTS & O0., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Mathematical Course. 


Mental and 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Se 
Written. 


2. Union Arith. Course, Com 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s 


and Frigonometry. 


rooks’s Philosophy of Ari etic. 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above, eow 


Wall Maps 


October 9, 1883, 


UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 


Circular. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
} 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CHARLES H. WHITING, 


Stone’s History of 


For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
England, 


By A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of 


50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
PorRTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf sow 


BOOKS !! 


‘The Normal Readers. 
4 & 16 Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 


Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 


\Raub’s Arithmetics. 


YORE. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
‘Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

‘Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 

109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 


Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., \Gummere’s Surveying. 
\Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
‘Dickens’s Child’s History 


eters’ Eclectic 
iano Instructor. 


ComMPILED BY W.C. PETERS. Price; $3.25, 


Among the great and successful Piano Methods of the 
day. PETERS’ ECLECTIC has always held an bon. 
orable place. The sale of a QUARTER OF A MILLION 
copres is proof tangible of its worth, and of the favor 
with which it is regarded, especially in a large number 
of educational institutions, in which it has long been 
used. A practical, well graded and thorough book! 


Dobson’s Universal 


Banjo Instructor. 


By H.C. anv G. C. DOBSON. Price, $1.00. 

e Banjo is now a fashionable instrument, and the 
mt at elegavt enough to go anywhere. A good 
book, destined to be very popular. Contains Elements, 
57 bright Reels, Jigs, Horopipes, and 22 Popular 
Songs, such as “ Old Folks at Home,” ‘‘ Over th Gar- 
den Wall,” the songs of Daye Braham, etc, 


Winner’s Popular 
Ideal Methods. 
Fer Piano, 
For Cornet, For Cab. Organ, 


For Guitar, 
inet, For Baojo or ngeolet, 
For Fite, For Accordeon, Wor Bochm Fiute. 
Price of each book, 75 cts. ea 
ular cheap instructors, with 
and with abont one hundred 
neatly arranged popular airs for practice. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


For Vielin, 


460 tf 


The Feitshans 
School of Elocution 


Enters u its 6th year Oct. 2, 1883. Terms o Oct. 
2, Nov. if. Feb. 17, June 20. ELOouTIoN taught tn all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 
and the stage. Diplomas granted. Terms for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $100 Send for 
catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth St, Sprio, field, Ill. 
zz J. C. FEITSHANS, Principal, 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) .00 and $1.95 
2g Series of Atlases G vols.), 750, to $95 
The Elemen Sotence (30 vols.), 785 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enla 


rged. 
Godwin’s 7. of Biography, (new ed. 
Brackett’s oy for Home and So 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1 


Treland’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant's Economics. 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English see 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 1.8 

Le Due’s Learning to Draw. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 78 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
419 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’S GEOGRA PHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


D, VAN NOSTRAND. Publisher, 


233 Murray Street, VYVORK. 


MINIFIE’S MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
Ninth Edition. Royal 8vo. Cloth. $4.00. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, for 
the use of Mechanics and schools. With illustrations 
for Drawing, Plans, Sections, and Klevations of 
Buildings and Machinery; an Introduction to Isomet- 
rical Drawing, and an Kasay on Linear Perspective 
and Shadows. With over 200 diagrams on steel. By 
WILLIAM MINIFIE, Architect. With an Appendix 
on the Theory and Application of Colors. 


People’s Edition 
RUSKIN’S WORKS, 


NOW READY. 


MODERN PAINTERS, PartslI TOTX. Five 
volumes bound in two, Complete with all the wood 
engravings. 2vols.,12mo, neat cloth. $2,00. 

SESAME AND LUL.EES. Three Lectures on 
Books, Women, ete, Complete 12mo, neat cloth. 
50 cents. 

STONES OF VENICE. 
plete in one, with all the wood engravings. 
neat cloth. $1,590. 
nee Circulars with List of our complete LIBRARY - 

EDITIONS of Ruskin’s Works gratis. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Three volumes com- 
12mo 


a*s Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. 
Send for Catalogue. 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


462 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 455 134 Nassau St., New Vork City. 
U. 8. A Book to Aid Teacher and Pupil. 
It shows the teacher the best way to teach the pupli how to st: his lesson; H 
H STO RY pictare the events on the mind; Find the tect ind parallel 
BY THE ities; How to remember dates; Find rare points and objects of bistorical interest; Make 
history the moet interesting study; Use and make ‘‘ Queer Queries.” Filling both 
Teacher and Pupil with enthussagm and love for the study of Unsted States History. 
BRACE 225 pages: of Blackboard forms; Directions for Study; 850 “ Queer Queries,” with An- 
swers; 300 Review Questions; ete. Not atert-book. 0 free copes, Cloth; price, $1.00. 
SYSTEM. A. FLANACAN, 163 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send for Catalogue of Works on Teaching, Report (ards, Games, Speakers, etc. 
TRAINER, HENRY A. YUUNG & CO, Boston, Maas., Agts. for New England. 


DR. SAUVEUR’'S COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
has been removed from Amherst, Mass., to Burling- 
The Program for the Ninth Session 
will be sent to applicants by 
DR. L. SAUVEUR, Burlington, Vt. 


ton, Vermont. 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.’s Announcements. 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on application. 


price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60 cents. 


By Jas. E. 


1. Now Ready: Schuyler’s Compl 


396 pp. Introduction and sample copy 


2. Now Ready: Murdoch’s Plea for Spoken Language. 
Actor and Teacher of Elocution. 


An invaluable aid to every 


teacher of Reading and Elocution. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00. 


and best. 


3. New Eclectic Geographies. Two Book Series. 
Entirely new maps, texts, and pictorial iliustrations. 
Already introduced into the Public Schools of St. Louis, Cleveland, Mil- 


Incomparably superior; the latest 


waukee, St. Paul, Joliet, Akron, Burlington, Hot Springs, Charlotte, N. C., Petersburg, 


Va., and 100 other-cities and towns, 


4. White’s New Arithmetics. New Two Book Series. 
5. New Eclectic Copy Books. Revised and re engraved. 


6. Thalheimer’s General History, Revised. 


Enlarged and improved by the addition of new matter. Sample copy and Introduction 


price, $1.20; Exchange price, 75 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.,, Publishers, Cincinnati & New York, 


H. M. CABLE, 
P. STEARNS, 


mew England Agts, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTOR, 
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